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senger business’ in Boston 

and vicinity was handled by 
omnibuses. The single fare from 
Boston to Brighton was twenty-five 
cents, to Cambridge fifteen cents, and 
to Medford eighteen and three-fourths 
cents. A few vears later better ac- 
commodations were demanded ; horse 
railways were proposed by some and 
opposed by others until in 1852 the 
question was brought to the atten- 
tion of the state Legislature and a 
charter for the Dorchester-and Rox- 
bury Railway—the first railway in 
Boston—was granted. Inthe following 
vear charters were also given to the 
Metropolitan and Cambridge Rail- 
roads, and on March 26, 1856, the 
first street car in Boston was run be- 
tween Cambridge and Boston. Later 
in the same year horse cars were run- 
ning between Boston and Roxbury, 
and by 1858 Boston, Cambridge, 
Charlestown and Roxbury, with a 
combined population of 203,850, 
were provided for, although many 
parts of routes were in competition 
with the omnibus lines. 

The building of suburban horse 
railways gradually increased and 
tracks were laid in all the main city 
thoroughfares. Many companies, 
which built short lines, were char- 
tered, and, naturally, the weak were 
absorbed by the strong until in the 
year 1865 only four companies were 


sen years ago the street pas- 





operating, each in its own district. 
The population served, including 
Boston and vicinity, was 324,180 in 
1860, and 405,434 in 1870. 

In 1872 the Highland Company 
was incorporated, and in 1881 the 
Charles River Company. Both were 
lively competitors of the Metropoli- 
tan and Cambridge companies re- 
spectively, and in 1886 were naturally 
consolidated with their nearest rivals. 

The increasing business and finan- 
cial success of street railway traffic 
attracted the attention of a syndicate 
of gentlemen, headed by Mr. Henry 
M. Whitney of Boston, and they 
bought a portion of the stock in the 
several companies and arranged a 
consolidation ofall the street rail- 
ways in Boston and vicinity except 
the Lynn and Boston. This consoli- 
dation went into effect November 11, 
1887, under the name of the West 
End Street Railway Company. 

Almost immediately the officers of 
the new company began to study the 
question of equipping their road with 
electricity. The best experts were 
employed, costly experiments were 
tried, and after a very careful investi- 
gation it was decided to use the over- 
head trolley system similar to the one 
then in use in Richmond, Virginia. 
The work of equipping with electric- 
ity was begun in 1888, and the first 
electric car was run February 16, 
1889. 
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The consolidation of the several 
lines gave the people the opportunity 
to ride from the suburbs into and 
through Boston for one fare, where 
before they had paid two; the new 
electrical equipment materially in- 
creased the speed and allowed for the 
better accommodation of the rapidly 
growing population of Boston and 
vicinity. The natural result of a long 
ride for a single fare, greater speed, 
and a larger population was an in- 
crease in the passenger business,— 
that of the West End Street Railway 
growing 23 per cent in 1889, 10 per 
cent in 1890, and 4 per cent in 1891. 
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To accommodate this development 
many additional cars were run, and 
these occasioned a serious congestion 
in the principal streets in the crowded 
portion of the city, which increased 
each year and was the cause of great 


inconvenience to the public. During 
the rush hours, passengers using the 
Tremont Street cars near the Com- 
mon were delayed in reaching their 
homes or in crossing the city by a 
long line of blocked cars which barely 
moved. The time required in passing 
through the congested portion of the 
city, about a mile in length, was fre- 
quently more than was consumed by 
the express trains on the steam roads 
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running a distance of thirty miles into 
the country. The people were agi- 
tated and demanded relief; some sug- 


gested elevated railroads, others 
street widenings or tunnels. In 1891 


the Legislature authorized the city of 
Boston to appoint a commission to 
consider the question of rapid transit 
and report a plan. The report was 
made in 1892, and recommended the 
rearrangement of the terminal facili- 
ties of the steam railroads entering 
Boston; street widenings; a rear- 
rangement of the surface tracks, tne 
removal of a large number of them 
from narrow streets in the congested 
district and the 
placing of them 
in a tunnel or 
subway under 
Tremont Street, 
which would pro- 
vide for the 
greater number 
of the through 
cars to the south- 
erly and westerly 
portions of the 
city; and two 
complete lines of 
elevated road, 
one from South 
Boston to Charles- 
town, and _ the 
other from Rox- 
bury to Cam- 
bridge, the two 
lines to be connected at Causeway 
and Eliot Streets. 

The Boston Transit Commission 
was created by the’ Legislature in 
1894, and was authorized to build a 
subway under or near Tremont Street 
to extend northerly to about the 
North Union Station. The legisla- 
tive Act under which the Transit 
Commission was authorized to con- 
struct the subway also granted a 
charter to Joe V. Meigs and others to 
build an elevated railroad through 
the congested part of the city. A main 
line was authorized from Sullivan 
Square, Charlestown, to Milton, pass- 
ing through Haymarket Square, 
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BUILDING THE ELEVATED RAILWAY. 


Congress Street, Post Office Square 
and Federal Street; a main line from 
Somerville through East Cambridge, 
over Craigie Bridge, Leverett Street, 
srighton Street, Causeway Street, 
Portland Street, Washington Street, 
Devonshire Street, Arch Street, Har- 
rison Avenue, Kneeland and Wash- 
ington Streets to Forest Hills; and a 
third main line from Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, over the West Boston 
3ridge, Charles Street, Park Square, 
Pleasant Street, Tremont Street, 
Pynchon and Centre Streets to Ja- 
maica Plain. From the three main 
lines branches were authorized to 
Brookline, Everett, Chélsea, South 
Boston, Brighton and other suburban 
places. The Act authorized the build- 
ing of the elevated road “according to 
plans or systems shown in patents 
granted to Joe V. Meigs, or accord- 
ing to such other plans or systems, 
except the system now in use in New 





York known as the Manhattan sys- 
tem, as the board of railroad commis- 
sioners may approve. 

The Transit Commission com- 
menced their surveys and studies for 
the subway immediately after their 
appointment. The actual work of 
building the subway was begun on 
March 28, 1895, and the portion be- 
tween Park Street and the entrance 
at the Public Garden was opened for 
passengers on September 1, 1897, the 
remainder on September 3, 1898. 

The length of the subway is about 
a mile and one-third from either of 
the two southern entrances to the 
northerly portal, which is near the 
North Union Station. The floor will 
average about eighteen feet below 
the street level, and a portion is pro- 
vided with four tracks; and other 
portions with two tracks. There are 
five stations all arranged with “island 
platforms” or platforms between the 
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tracks. The stations are lighted with 
arc lights, and the subway between 
stations with incandescent lights. Be- 
fore the subway was completed, it 
was leased to the West End Street 
Railway Company for a term of 
twenty years, the yearly rental to be 
four and seven-eighths per cent on its 
cost, which was about $4,250,000. 
The completion of the subway was 
a great advantage to the travelling 
public, as the long delays on Tremont 
Street, which caused so much trouble, 
were avoided. The cars now pass 
through the subway in about one- 
third the time formerly consumed for 
the same distance on the surface, and 
a passenger is reasonably sure of 
reaching his destination on time. 
The Act of the Legislature which 
authorized the building of the subway 
also required the removal of the sur- 
face tracks over that portion of the 





END OF AN ELEVATED CAR SHOWING THIRD 
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subway in Tremont Street between 
Scollay Square and Boylston Street, 
and on Boylston Street between Tre- 
mont Street and Park Square. In 
1899 the Legislature passed an Act 
authorizing the relocation of these 
tracks with a proviso that the Act 
should not take effect until accepted 
by the popular vote at the municipal 
election, but the people rejected the 
Act by a large majority. The tracks 
were therefore removed. 

In 1896 a few of the larger and 
more progressive stockholders of the 
West End Street Railway Company 
purchased the charter granted to Joe 
V. Meigs and others in 1894 for build- 
ing elevated railroads, and immedi- 
ately engaged in the study of the 
transportation problem in Boston and 
vicinity. The use of the subway then 
under construction, in connection 
with a system of elevated railroads, 
furnished an op- 
portunity to run 
elevated trains 
under the thickly 
settled portion of 


the city and to 
avoid the building 
of an_ elevated 
structure in some 
of the principal 
streets where a 
strong public sen- 
timent existed 
against it, and 


where the owners 
of valuable estates 
had already pro- 
tested. The Leg- 
islature of 1897 
was asked to 
amend the Act of 
1894 in many par- 
ticulars, the most 
important of which 
was the striking 
out of that portion 
of the Act which 
authorized a sys- 
tem according to 
the Meigs patent 
and prohibiting 
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THE SULLIVAN SQUARE, 


the system now in use in New 
York known as the Manhattan, 
and substituting in its place author- 
ity for a system constructed in 
accordance with such plans as the 
railroad commissioners might ap- 
prove. The original Act was further 
amended and added to, and as finally 
enacted was not only a charter for 
building elevated railroads, but in 
many particulars a contract between 
the Commonwealth and the railway 
company, in which both made prom- 
ises and agreements. Among its 
principal features the following may 
be mentioned: 

Granting locations in streets for 
elevated structure and stations, and 
connecting the same with the subway 
at the northerly and southerly ends, 
and the use of the subway for operat- 
ing elevated trains; authority for 
the company to collect a_five-cent 
fare for a term of twenty-five years. 
No tax not already imposed or here- 
after to be imposed by general laws 
on street railway companies to be 





CHARLESTOWN, TERMINAL. 


during a period of twenty-five years 
imposed on the lines owned or leased 
by the company. In addition to the 
regular taxes and in compensation 
for the use and occupation of the 
streets by its elevated railroad and 
leased surface lines, the corporation 
to pay to the Commonwealth annu- 
ally during the term of twenty-five 
vears seven-eighths of one per cent of 
its gross earnings. This might be 
termed a preferred payment, as the 
statute requires that this sum must be 
paid to the Commonwealth whether a 
dividend is paid to the stockholders 
or not; if the dividend paid exceeds 
six per cent, then a sum equal to this 
excess must be paid to the Common- 
wealth in addition to the seven- 
eighths of one per cent of the gross 
earnings. The Commonwealth to 
distribute the money received, as 
compensation for the use of the 
streets, among the cities and towns in 
proportion to the mileage of elevated 
and surface tracks in each. A free 
transfer system for passengers travel- 
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THE CITY SQUARE, 
ling in the same general direction. 
The Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany to lease the West End Street 
Railway. 

The original, or Meigs, charter of 
1894 authorized the construction of 
an elevated railroad through the con- 
gested part of the city, through some 
of the principal streets, many of 
which are narrow and bounded on 
cither side by valuable real estate. 
To make use of the subway for pass- 
ing trains through the congested por- 
tion of the city would avoid the erec-- 
tion of an elevated structure in these 
crowded and busy streets, and, with 
this in view, a system of elevated 
roads was laid out and is now nearly 
completed from Dudley Street, Rox- 
bury, northerly through the city 
proper via the subway, to Sullivan 
Square, Charlestown, except a loop 
on the easterly side of the city via 
Atlantic Avenue, passing the new 
South Terminal Station and along 
the water front, by the ferries and 
steamboat lines. The distance from 
Dudley Street to Sullivan Square is 
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STATION. 

4.9milesvia thesubway,and 5.4 miles 
via Atlantic Avenue. There are in all 
eighteen stations, of which twelve are 
on the elevated portion and six in the 
subway. The average distance be- 
tween stations on the elevated is six- 
tenths of a mile, and in the subway 
one-fourth of a mile. In making the 
return trip from either terminal, the 
trains run around a short loop, 
thereby saving the time and incon- 
venience of reversing the trains. 

The terminal at Dudley Street is 
located at the junction of several sur- 
face lines which reach important sub- 
urban districts. A large proportion 
of the surface cars pass up an easy 
incline on each side of the ele- 
vated structure to the level of the 
elevated station, where the passen- 
gers change cars by walking across 
the platforms to the elevated trains. 

3y means of these inclines for 
surface cars, the passengers reach 
the elevated station without climb- 
ing the stairways. The surface cars 
reverse their direction by running 
around loops on the outside of the 
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THE ELEVATED RAILWAY ON CHARLESTOWN BRIDGE. 


station, as shown in the illustration. 
The cross town line cars and some 
others pass under the elevated sta- 
tion, and passengers transfer from 
one surface car to another, or to 
and from the elevated trains over- 
head. 

The northerly terminal of the ele- 
vated line is at Sullivan Square, 
Charlestown, at the junction of sev- 
eral important surface lines. The 
cars from the surface lines reach the 
elevated level over two*inclines, as at 
Dudley Street, but the arrangement 
differs from that at Dudley Street in 
that the surface tracks terminate in 
the large station on either side of the 
elevated tracks, instead of passing 
around loops as at Dudley Street. 
There are ten tracks for surface cars, 
five on each side of the track on 
which the elevated trains are oper- 
ated. The station has ample waiting 
rooms and suites of offices for the 
superintendents of both the elevated 
and surface divisions. The local or 
cross town surface cars pass un- 
der the station at the street level, 
where passengers transfer in the 


same manner as at Dudley Street. 
Fronting on the main streets are 
stores which will be rented for busi- 
ness purposes. : 

The way stations are so arranged 
as to be easily accessible from the 
street, and also provide passengers 
with an easy means of transfer be- 
tween the surface cars and elevated 
trains. 

At the South Station connection is 
made between the large railroad ter- 
minal station and the elevated station 
so that passengers who wish to reach 
the steam trains pass over a short 
bridge directly into the terminal sta~ 
tion. By a similar arrangement at 
the other end of the city passengers 
pass between the elevated station 
and the North Union Station over a 
bridge which spans Causeway Street 
and connects by a stairway with the 
sidewalk in front of one of the princi- 
pal entrances to it. 

All the stations are connected with 
the street by two flights of stairs, one 
for passengers entering, which leads 
to the ticket office and waiting room, 
and the other for passengers leaving, 
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which, avoiding the waiting room, 
leads directly from the station plat- 
form to the street. By this arrange- 
ment there will be no confusion be- 
tween entrance and exit passengers. 
The elevated structure is built of 
steel, and the design for the most part 
is what is known as the open web or 
lattice girder. It is supported on 
steel posts, most of which are fifteen 
inches square. In the narrow streets 
the structure spans the roadway with 
the posts on the edge of the sidewalk, 
while in the wide streets the posts are 
set in the roadway on either side of 
the surface tracks. The foundations 
for the posts are of concrete made of 
broken stone, sand and cement mixed 
in the proportion of 6, 2 and 1. The 
foundations begin about ten feet be- 
low the surface and average about 
nine feet square at the base, gradually 
diminishing in size to the cast iron 
bases on which rest the steel posts 
supporting the structure, which are 
firmly anchored to the foundations by 
long steel bolts imbedded in the con- 
crete. Near the water front most of 
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the concrete foundations rest on piles 
which are driven into the ground fo: 
a distance of from twenty to fifty feet. 
Some of the foundations were very 
expensive, owing to the soft material 
in which they were constructed and 
also on account of the large number 
of underground structures which 
were encountered, many of which it 
was necessary to change. 

On the longitudinal steel girders 
are placed thé cross ties, to which are 
spiked the steel rails with steel guard 
rails bolted to them on all sharp 
curves. Then four large guard tim- 
bers are placed longitudinally along 
each track, which, together with the 
ties, are firmly bolted to the steel 
structure, as shown in the illustra- 
tions. 

The first work of construction, in a 
small way, was the building of the 
foundations for the posts in connec- 
tion with the new Charlestown bridge 
over the Charles River, in 1898. The 
first active work of constructing the 
foundations for the elevated structure 
in the streets was begun near Dudley 
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MAP SHOWING THE TERRITORY COVERED BY THE ELEVATED RAILWAY, 
The Elevated is shown by the black lines, 


Street, Roxbury, on January 23, 
1899; the honor of removing the first 
shovelful of earth was given to little 
William Gaston, then two years of age, 
the son of the president of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, and 
grandson of the late Governor Gas- 
ton. The first steel structure was 


erected on the Charlestown bridge 
on March 30, 1899, and completed on 
that portion of the line near Guild 
Street on May 31, Igor. 

The steel structure runs for nearly 
the whole distance over a line of 
trolley cars. By reason of the large 
amount of travel in the city streets 


















POWER STATION ON ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


and the danger which would be in- 
curred in working over live trolley 
wires, the erection was carried on at 
night, the surface cars were trans- 
ferred to other routes, and the wires 
removed. The posts and girders were 
completely assembled and riveted at 
the bridge shops, delivered in Boston 
on the steam cars, and 
hauled to the site on large 
trucks. A traveller or 
derrick was erected on the 
completed parts by which 
the posts, girders and 
other members of the 
framework were hoisted 
from the street to their 
proper position. When 
one span was in place, the 
traveller, which was on 
wheels, was moved for- 
ward by steam power and 
made ready to erect the 
next. On the straight por- 
tion of the line the work 
was carried on with great 
rapidity; in. one instance 
twelve spans, or 643 feet. 
were put up in a single 
night. The _ illustration 
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shows the method of erection and the 
large truck used in conveying the 
long girder through the streets. 

The power for operating that part 
of the elevated system in the vicinity 
of the new Lincoln Power Station on 
Commercial Street near the North 
Ferry is supplied by that station, while 
the remaining parts are supplied by 
the several surface car power stations. 
The location of the new power 
station is a favorable one, as it is cen- 
tral to the work to be performed, 


and is built on a wharf where 
large vessels can land coal at a 
minimum cost for freight. The 
harbor also provides an ample 
quantity of salt water for condens- 
ing. 

‘The station consists of two 
buildings adjoining each other, 


one for the boilers and the other 
for the engines. It is built on a 
concrete foundation resting on 
piles from twenty to forty feet 
in length. The frame of the build- 
ings is of steel, and the walls of 
brick with stone trimmings. The 
chimney is two hundred and fifty-one 
feet high, with a flue thirteen feet in 
diameter; its diameter on the outside 
at the base is thirty-three feet. The 
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A TRAIN RUNNING, 


chimney is supported on a foundation 
of concrete, reinforced by steel rails 
embedded in it at intervals, the whole 
resting on piles driven with great 
force to a solid bearing. The total 
weight on chimney foundation above 
the top of the piles is 10,094 tons. 

The present station is so arranged 
that it can be extended to the east or 
west to provide for future demands. 
Three engines are now being built 
with a total nominal capacity of 
twelve thousand horse power, but 
capable of producing fifty per cent 
additional power for short intervals. 
The proposed extension of the station 
will allow an increase of double its 
present capacity. 

The coal is to be hoisted from the 
vessels in the dock to a conveyor, 
which will deposit it in the large ele- 
vated bin in the station just above the 
boiler. The illustration of the unfin- 
ished station shows the outside of the 
coal bin with its sloping walls. .The 
capacity of the bin is three thousand 
tons, and the coal will drop through 
spouts to the fires’ where it will be 
handled by the automatic stokers. 
The ashes will drop from the fires un- 
der the boilers into a hopper, then to 
the conveyor, which will deposit them 
in a large bin. 


The engines are of the type known 
as vertical compound, with a capacity 
of about four thousand horse power. 
They are directly connected with the 
electric generators of twenty-seven 
hundred kilo watts capacity. 

The elevated cars are much like 
those used on steam railroads, but 
smaller, and the general dimensions 
are practically the same as those of 
the cars now in use on the New York 
elevated. In addition to the usual 
doors at each end, there are also 
doors in the centre on each side, 
which are opened and closed by the 
platform men at the more important 
stations and during the rush hours. 
The seats run longitudinally just as in 
the cars now in use on the surface 
lines. On the platform at each end is 
a folding cab, which may be entirely 
closed for the use of the motorman, 
or may be open for the free use of 
passengers in entering and leaving. 
Heat and light are supplied by elec- 
tricity. 

On one truck on each car are in- 
stalled two electric motors, each with 
a nominal -capacity of 150 horse 
power. The current for these is taken 
from the third” or conductor rail 
through the contact shoe which 
slides along it, as shown in the illus- 
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THE DUDLEY STREET TERMINAL. 


tration. This third rail is connected 
at different points along the line with 
the electric feeder system, which in 
turn is connected with the power 
houses. The third rail takes the 
place of the trolley wire, and the 
contact shoe the place of the trolley 
wheel, as used on the surface cars. 
This third rail is laid just outside of 
the two running rails, and rests on in- 
sulated supports which stand on the 
top of the ties; it is about five inches 
higher than the running rails, and 
may be seen in the illustration show- 
ing the track system and contact 
shoe. The insulated supports are so 
constructed as to prevent the electric 
current from reaching the structure. 


The electric motors are governed 
by what is called the “Multiple Unit 
Control,” which, from the motor- 
man’s cab, at either end of any car, af- 
fects all the motors on any number of 
cars in the train. Usually the train, 
whether it consist of two or five or 
more cars, will be operated by a mo- 
torman who will occupy the forward 
end of the forward car. The handle 
which he uses is similar to those on 
the surface cars but smaller. It is ar- 
ranged for greater safety so that, in 
putting on the power, the motorman 
must hold the handle in a certain posi- 
tion; if he lets go it will fly back and 
turn off the current. 

This system of equipping each car 
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with a motor, rather than using one ~ 


motor car with several trailers, has 
been the source of considerable dis- 
cussion and controversy among rail- 
road experts. One of its many ad- 
vantages is that there are driving 
wheels on every car in the train, and 
on the Boston Elevated sixty per cent 
of the weight of the car and load will 
rest on the driving wheels. This is an 
important factor to be considered 
when running trains up the steep 
grades encountered on this road. The 


signals, by which a train will not be 
allowed to pass into any section until 
its predecessor has passed out of it. 
This feature of the system is similar 
to that in use on steam railroads, but 
in addition to the general custom, 
provision is made so that, in case for 
any reason the motorman should run 
by a signal at danger, an arm which 
at such times projects above the 
track engages a valve in the brake 
system, applies the brake, and auto- 
matically stops the train. 





TRACKS AT SULLIVAN SQUARE TERMINAL, 


grade between the elevated portion 
and the subway is five per cent, and 
there is an eight per cent grade in 
the subway. 

As on most steam roads, the cars 
are all provided with automatic air 
brakes, but the system differs from 
steam railroad practice in that the 
power for operating them, produced 
by an electric compressor, is attached 
to each car so that it may be worked 
either in a train or separately by itself. 

The entire road is provided with an 
electro-pneumatic system of block 


At all junctions are electro-pneu- 
matic interlocking switch and sig- 
nal systems operated from five tow- 
ers by compressed air, conveyed by 
a pipe laid the whole length of the 
road, and furnished by two compres- 
sor plants, one located in Roxbury 
and the other in Charlestown. 

There is to some extent a popu- 
lar feeling that an elevated railroad is 
not as safe as one that runs on the 
surface. but the figures show that the 
contrary is true. For instance, a com- 
parison of the returns made to the 
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Railroad Commissioners of the state 
of New York from the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway and those made to 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sioners by the Boston and Albany 


Railroad and the West End Street 
Railway, being the average of 
the results of four years, 1893 


to 1896 both inclusive, shows that 
3.453 persons were killed or in- 
jured on the West End Street Rail- 
way, 1,451 on the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, and 108 on the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway; or, putting it into 
another form, the ratio of the number 
of passengers killed or injured to the 
total number carried on the West 
End Street Railway was I to 172,889, 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad 
{ to 34,324, and on the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway 1 to 7,374,790. On 
the surface roads, both electric and 
steam, many persons are injured on 
the streets and at street crossings, 
while the steps are so placed as to be 
the cause of frequent accidents. Of 
course an elevated road is free from 
both these, which probably in a large 
degree accounts for the difference. 
The construction of the Boston 
Elevated Railway has been carried 
out on a very broad and liberal basis, 
particularly in regard to safety. The 
foundations were designed and built 
to carry, at least, five times the weight 
which will probably ever be placed 
upon them. The supporting piles 
were tried by heavy loads to at least 
four times the amount which they will 
be called upon to carry, while the 
concrete was tested by the United 
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States Government at the Watertown 
Arsenal, and found to be up to six 
times its load. The specifications for 
the steel work were very rigid, requir- 
ing that samples be taken from each 
melt of steel and broken in a testing 
machine, and, if found unable to re- 
sist a certain strain without break, 
they were rejected. 

The track, which is very heavy and 
provided with safeguards to prevent 
derailment of cars; the block signal 
system, intended to keep the trains a 
certain distance apart at all times and 
prevent collisions; the automatic 
device for stopping the train should a 
motorman forget and run by a danget 
signal; and the automatic arrange- 
ment for shutting off power if the 
motorman should become disabled 
and let go the handle, all contribute to 
safety of operation. 

To recapitulate: The Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, as described, consists 
of about seven miles of elevated 
structure equipped with third rail, and 
three hundred and seventy miles of 
leased surface tracks equipped with 
overhead trolley. The tracks are laid 
in twelve municipalities, and the road 
serves a population of about one mil- 
lion people; it carried 201,124,710 
passengers during the year ending 
September 30, 1900. The surface 
lines are equipped with 1,538 box 
electric cars and 1,442 open electric 
cars; and the elevated lines are 
equipped with 100 box cars. The 
elevated division is designed as an 
express system, the surface lines act- 
ing as feeders. 
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THE FLOWER-WIZARD. 
By Edith M. Thomas. 


HAD taken a cottage for the sum- 
| mer in the half sylvan township of 

New Morrow; neighbored on my 
right by the scattering beech and 
maple that formed the frontier of the 
“West Woods,” and on my left by 
the only remaining representatives of 
the family that in former days of in- 
fluence had given its name to the vil- 
lage. A solitary couple were these 
Morrows, though daughters three 
there had been,—Rose, Lily and Col- 
umbine; but they, like their name- 
sake blossoms of other years, had 
perished out of the gardens of earth, 
leaving in the places that had known 
them only a fragrant tradition of 
grace and loveliness. 

The Morrows lived alone. Their 
long low cottage, gray from years of 
paintless exposure, was scarce to be 
seen, however, embowered as it was, 
from underpinning to eaves, in riot- 
ous greenery,—woodbine, trumpet 
creeper, wistaria. It was now sum- 
mer, and all foliage had attained its 
full growth. The two front windows 
were curtained completely and ex- 
quisitely by the deft embroidery of 
the “five-fingered ivy.” The front 
dooryard was a wilderness of bloom, 
whence sundry blossoms of old time 
sweet memory, China pinks, phlox 
and Canterbury bells had made their 
escape through the fence. The fence 
itself, leaning outward in a gracefully 
waving line, seemed to stand only 
through the good offices of such 
hardy vines as had, as it were, 
stitched together the wry and loos- 
ened pickets. 

The Morrows may have been sole 
of their name and kin, yet within their 
precincts dwelt many young and 
growing families which I had not 
been able to secure as colonists with- 
in my borders, despite many induce- 


ments of bird-houses artfully placed 
in piazza or shade tree. But with my 
favored neighbors, robins, bluebirds 
and chippies made their glad homes. 
In truth, if one could judge by their 
own reiterated and melodious asser- 
tion, it was a pair of wrens that had 
leased the entire Morrow domain; 
and it was only through bird amity 
and sufferance that either human or 
feathered neighbors were permitted 
to share with these winged autocrats. 

The birds, bees and butterflies— 
the last in spangling profusion, as it 
seemed to me—had free access to this 
flower-brimmed garden. It would 
have been difficult to say why other 
visitors might feel that no such cor- 
dial welcome awaited them. This 
impression may have been due to the 
rare glimpse of the human occupants. 
I had been for three weeks their near- 
est neighbor; and neither I, nor any 
member of my household, could re- 
call even a glimpse of the cottagers. 
Whose care, then, was the garden, we 
asked, the garden which flourished 
like a toilless Eden in the better days 
of our first parents? 

One morning I was abroad very 
early. How long I had promised 
myself to shake off dull sleeps, and 
see at least one sunrise of the whole 
summer in the country! I would 
walk until I met Guido’s vision of the 
Young Dawn. The east was al- 
ready mellowing into a tint between 
rose and apricot. My way lay past 
the Morrow garden, whence breathed 
all manner of sweet incense, accom- 
panied by the bubbling declaration of 
the darling wren’s sovereignty in that 
flower realm. 

I paused to inhale the blended fra- 
grance. And, as I stood still in the 
shadow of a trellised vine that rose 
just beyond the fence, I heard the 
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drip-drip as of water running off the 
leaves and falling on the ground. 
There had been no rain during the 
night. Some one must have been 
giving the garden an early shower 
bath from the sprinkler. As I lis- 
tened I heard also, at intervals, what 
seemed a gentle whisper. A rustle 
near at hand warned me of some ap- 
proach. Through leafy interstices of 
my trellised vine, unseen myself, I 
saw the lean, slight figure of an old 
man, watering pot in hand, bending 
over a plant which appeared to be- 
long to the evening primrose family. 
This little, silvery old man, white of 
hair, as of face, was moving his lips 
in the gentle whisper I had heard. 
Once, twice or thrice, moreover, he 
passed his free hand above the plant, 
after showering its stalk and green 
leaves from the watering pot. Then, 
he stood quite still, as if waiting for 
some expected occurrence. To my 
amazement, one after another of 
these primrose-resembling blossoms, 
beginning with the topmost, began 
slowly to unfold its petals, until the 
flowers, some four or five in number, 
and yellow, like a chain of yellow 
butterflies, were mustered under the 
benign eye of this genius loci. He, 
however, passed on bestowing simi- 
lar ceremonial upon various other 
plants. But from none of these did 
he seem to expect so immediate a 
response: a gentle shower bath, after 
which a wave of his thin hand in 
blessing above them, sufficed in their 
cases. 

I forgot Guido and the Young 
Dawn in watching the tender delight 
depicted on the face of the little old 
gardener. In that delight, moreover, 
appeared a curious commingling of 
benevolent patronage, as he bent 
above his grateful clientele. 

A flowering vine, which clambered 
along the fence, now attracted his at- 
tention; and his charitable mission 
thereto discovered the ambushed 
spectator. Apologies were on my 
lips, as befitted one who had stolen 
in upon what seemed so nearly a de- 
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votional service. But evidently apol- 
ogies were unnecessary. It was al- 
together a matter of indifference to 
this priestlike celebrant, who had, or 
had not, seen him at his mysterious 
rites. He looked up from his be- 
loved task for a moment, nodded a 
pleasant “good morning, ma’am,” and 
then continued, as if in reply to my 
mental interrogation, “Yes, it might 
seem pretty early to be up, to folks 
that haven’t as much to do as I have.” 
I admitted that the welfare of a gar- 
den so full and fine as his must require 
almost continual industry. Towhich 
he replied, “It isn’t alone that it re- 
quires work, ma’am,—that is such 
work as settin’ out, weedin’ and such 
like. But it requires goin’ to bed late 
and gettin’ up early. You see, the 
flowers have to be put to sleep at 
night (and some of ’em go to bed 
very late); but more partic’larly, they 
have to be waked up in the morning. 
Yes, I have to wake ’em all up in the 
morning,” he concluded repetitively. 

Just then a voice from the house, a 
softly monitory voice, calling, “Cor- 
nelius, come in to breakfast,” brought 
the interview to an end; and with an 
invitation to visit the garden when- 
ever I should be inclined to do so, and 
with a whimsically benevolent smile 
on his face, the little silvery old man 
moved slowly up the walk and disap- 
peared behind a portiére of vine 
leaves into the house. I had wished 
to ask him as to the habits of the 
grateful primrose which I had but a 
few moments before seen unfold with 
such magic promptitude; but since 
the question would have implied cog- 
nizance on my part of the necromantic 
means he had used, I had forborne to 
gratify my curiosity. 

A few days later I devised a legiti- 
mate errand to the Morrow cottage 
and garden. My young people had 
comeinfroma row of some miles upon 
the river, bringing with them a royal 
trophy of water lilies, some even of 
the rare, rose-tinted variety. A happy 
thought, to divide with my neighbors ; 
and to them I repaired, bringing “lil- 
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ies in full hands.” I found the pair 
in the garden. My acquaintance of a 
previous morning was busied with 
training upon strings a weak looking 
but perversely straggling creeper. The 
lady of the household, who had been 
seated upon a bench in the shade, 
rose, knitting work in hand, and made 
a hesitating movement forward. A 
startled look came over her somewhat 
saturnine, yet not unkindly face, as 
she stammered an indistinct word of 
greeting. That look, I was aware, in- 
tuitively related itself to the diminu- 
tive figure of her husband, who at the 
sound of our voices had turned with 
alert and smiling welcome. “Right 
glad to see you, ma’am.” 

I made my presentation of water 
lilies, adding, “The young people tell 
me that there is a wilderness of lily 
pads up the river and the finest dis- 
play of blossoms they ever saw. Iam 
sure I never have seen any as fine as 
these.” 

The smile of welcome changed to 
one of immense satisfaction, I 
would almost have said of self-satis- 
faction, as the master of the garden 
slowly answered: “I’m very glad you 
like "em so much, for I took a great 
deal of pains makin’ ’em! Everybody 
likes to have their work appreciated ;” 
this last as if in apology for what 
might seem undue conceit. 

“Cornelius!” interrupted his wife, 
with a tone evidently charged with as 
much crisp exhortation as was con- 
sistent with the speaker’s idea of de- 
corum. “You go into the house and 
get the big brown bowl full o’ water, 
to put the lilies in.” Mr. Morrow 
cheerfully obeyed. 

Placing a chair at my disposal, Mrs. 
Morrow bent down to detach her ball 
of yarn from the tangle of vines with 
which it had become involved. The 
face that she lifted had become en- 
tirely impassive; and without remark 
she resumed her knitting. 

I ventured to observe, “You must 
be very fond of flowers.” 

“I don’t know as I am,” she re- 
joined dryly. “Folks can get too 





much of a thing sometimes.” Then 
adding, suddenly, with a sort of be- 
seeching haste as her husband reap- 
peared at the door, “Don’t dispute 
him about anything, please.” 

The lilies duly disposed in the big 
brown bowl, I rose to go; so sure 
was I that to my hostess, at least, the 
presence of a visitor afforded scant 
pleasure. But my purpose was pleas- 
antly frustrated by the interposition 
of the gardener himself. “Just give 
a look, ma’am, to my vines;” point- 
ing to the weak creepers, the training 
of which had engaged his attention 
on my entrance. “Queer thing about 
those vines. Thought I knew all 
there was to ’em—ought to—for I 
made ’em myself.” (Here Mrs. 
Morrow cast an imploring glance 
at me.) “But I’ve found out 
they’re mighty independent crea- 
tures; they've got their own no- 
tion and /’ve got another, about their 
climbin’. They want to go to the 
right and I want ’em to go to the left, 
up these strings. ’Tain’t any great 
matter, l’m sure, except I believe in 
enforcin’ discipline. Always did with 
my little girls, Rose and Lily and 
Columbine. And it worked well. 
They didn’t need it though so much; 
but it was different with Narcissus, he 
bein’ a boy. Yes, children and vines 
are a good deal alike.” 

At mention of Narcissus, I had no- 
ticed that Mr. Morrow cast a furtive 
look at his wife, who had returned 
the look with a slight but most em- 
phatic shake of the head. I gave my 
attention to the vines. “I have an 
exceedingly interesting work by Dar- 
win on this subject of climbing plants 
and their ways. I would be glad to 
lend it to you, if you cared to read it, 
Mr. Morrow.” 

There was a pleased acceptance 
on the part of the gardener; and on 
my return home I at once dispatched 
a messenger with the offered book. 

Two days later I was advised that 
Mrs. Morrow was at the door and 
wished to see me. She could not be 
induced to enter at first, but looked 
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apprehensively about her, then, 
through the open door, and into my 
face. I thought I understood the 
-wistful expression that labored up 
through the impassive dulness of her 
heavy countenance. “Come right 
in,” I said, “I am quite alone, and no 
one will disturb us. We can have a 
quiet talk together and get ac- 
quainted.” 

She was persuaded; and after she 
was seated lost no time in drawing 
forth from under her arm the book | 
had loaned her husband. “I’ve 
brought it back, ma’am. It excited 
him too much. He’s bad enough any 
way; but he’s particularly bad about 
vines just now. Last year it was 
ferns, ferns, ferns—/ call ’em brakes— 
nothin’ but ferns; this year it’s all 
vines. I wouldn’t care if he didn’t 
feel such responsibility and worry so 
all the time,’ she added with a 
tremor in the monotonous voice, so 
characteristic of the overworked, 
unrecreating countryside. 

“Responsibility, how responsibili- 
ty?” I questioned. 

“Oh, don’t you know,” ma’am? 
Hain’t any of the folks told you yet? 
He thinks that he makes all the flowers 
there is, no matter where, in the gar- 
den, and in the woods, and all over 
creation. Them that he can’t super- 
intend person’ly he prays for and sort 
o’ deputes to our little girls in the 
spirit world to look out for. Oh, if 
Rose and the rest on ’em had only 
lived! All three of ’em went within 
a week of each other with scarlet 
fever,” she said with a half sob in the 
dry voice. 

“But you have a son left—Narcis- 
sus?” I asked. 

“That’s only one of his notions. 
There never was any Narcissus. If 
we'd had a boy he’d ’a’ been called 
Narcissus. Mr. Morrow, he forgets 
sometimes and speaks as though we’d 
really had Narcissus. If it gives him 
any comfort, I s’pose I hadn’t ought 
to mind. But I can’t help thinking of 
them that really was,—our little 
girls.” 
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Up to her face went the coarse 
checked gingham apron she wore at 
all times, and when it was withdrawn 
the dull eyes, hastily stanched of 
their tears, were set straight ahead, 
and the dry voice, only slightly trem- 
ulous, resumed, “But as I was a-say- 
in’, I brought the book home because 
it excited him too much. He’s been 
givin’ partic’lar attention to vines 
lately. He thinks they’re livin’ crea- 
tures; and he’s been experimentin’ 
with ’em night and day.” 

“How experimenting?” I asked. 

“Why, trainin’ ‘em up wrong- 
ways, then right-ways; measurin’ 
how much they grow, and sittin’ up 
nights to see what they do, when 
other plants is gone to sleep. Just 
now it’s a grapevine that runs over 
the tool shop that he’s givin’ his 
mind to, and he stays there most o 
the time. He’s got a new the’ry 
‘bout vines feelin’ their way with their 
tendrils, just as a blind man ’ud do 
with his fingers. He thinks that if 
you'd hold out something for a vine 
to climb on, it ’ud sort o’ understand 
what you meant, and ’ud turn that 
way and take hold; but you’ve got to 
be patient about it.” 

“But, Mrs. Morrow, I urged, “I 
should think occupying his mind in 
such ways as you describe would be 
tranquillizing rather than disturbing. 
Being ‘patient’ could scarcely prove 
exciting.” 

“Oh, but ‘bein’ patient,’” rejoined 
Mrs. Morrow, “means that he’s got 
to sit there hours at a time, and not 
stop to eat nor to sleep. Don’t you 
see, he b’lieves, bein’ that he thinks 
he’s made ’em all, that they'll come 
to him anyway ; sort o’ feel their way, 
if he waits long enough and don’t 
never stir from one spot. But I must 
be goin’. Hope I ain’t tired you out 
talkin’ about him; but sometimes I 
feel’s though I must let it out to some 
one; and he’s taken a great fancy to 
you, ma’am. Maybe you'll run in 
sometimes ?”’ 

Assuring her of my sympathy in 
her trouble, and that I should cer- 
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tainly avail myself of her invitation to 
be “neighborly,” I watched my vis- 
itor wending her way home with, I 
thought, a lighter footstep, as of one 
who having discharged the heart of 
its sombre revelation, starts on an 
easier footing with society and the 
world at large. 


* * * * ok 


Household events for the week ‘fol- 
lowing this interview precluded my 
“running in” at the Morrow cottage, 
a fact which I shall always regret. 
One morning—it was scarcely sun- 
rise—my neighbor was again at the 
door, this time without apology, 
without timorousness or the shadow 
of self-consciousness. ‘What is it?” 
I hurriedly asked. 

“He’s gone!” And with no further 
word the speaker turned abruptly and 
proceeded whence she had come, her 
face covered with the gingham apron 
which had before served to hide the 
wearer’s painful emotions. 

I followed. Whatever had _ hap- 
pened, the garden was not the scene 
thereof, for my guide passed by a lit- 
tle path to the right, around the cot- 
tage, and entered a small, long, low, 
vine-festooned building at the rear. 
I noticed that through the single 
open window a tentative drooping 
branch of the engarlanding grape- 
vine had made its way. A glance 
through the door revealed various 
farm tools, a scythe, rake and hoe, 
here and there. With my silent guide 
I passed into the tool shop, where, 
seated before a rude slab table upon a 
carpenter’s bench, as rudely con- 





structed, the little old flower-wizard 
of New Morrow appeared to have 
fallen asleep after an all night vigil. 
His head lay upon an arm carelessly 
extended along the table. A smile 
was on his face. The vigil could not 
have been a troublous one. The 
morning breeze was lightly stirring 
through his sparse silvery locks. But 
what was this? Around the fore- 
finger of the extended hand a tendril 
of the tentative vine-branch was 
firmly clasped, as though in response 
to the behest of the wizard. Nurher- 
ous chalk marks upon the surface of 
the table seemed to indicate that a 
record of the vine’s growth had from 
time to time been made by the specu- 
lative old gardener. There was also 
an outline, apparently, of the position 
to be maintained by the outstretched 
hand. 

‘He’s had his wish, anyway,” said 
the lonely woman at my side. “For 
three days and nights he’s set there 
almost constantly, a-holdin’ out his 
hand to that vine-branch. It’s been 
comin’ nearer and nearer all the time, 
feelin’ its way. He said it ‘ud come 
to him and twine round his finger, 
and it did. He’s had his wish.” 

As I looked at the smiling face of 
the sleeper, I thought of those meta- 
morphoses of old, by which, through 
a quick leafy change, mortals were 
drawn into immortal umbrageous 
peace, in the very spot where had 
been enacted the fretful drama of 
their human existence. A caress, as 
of sentient kinship, seemed to be 
implied in the tender touch of the 
voung vine-branch. 

















A NEW ENGLAND DEMOCRAT OF THE 


OLD SCHOOL. 
By Frederick A. Wood, Ph. D. 





N the northern bank of 
the Merrimack, at the 
point where that pic- 
turesque stream, a 
few miles below its 
entrance into Massa- 
chusetts, turns east- 
ward to the sea, lies the town 
of Dracut, which on June 12 cele- 
brated its two hundredth anniver- 
sary of incorporation by the Leg- 
islature. It has had a distinctly in- 
dividual career, both by reason of its 
physical situation and on account of 
the rise into manufacturing prom- 
inence of its neighbor, Lowell, which 
originally was located wholly on the 
opposite side of the river, but which 
repeatedly has encroached upon the 
territory of old Dracut. This town 
differed in its early days from the 
typical New England farming com- 
munity in the fact that fishing and 
lumbering were profitable industries. 
The population naturally tended to 
scatter itself along the river, while 
the gradually rising uplands to the 
north were utilized for pasturage or 
left in large part covered with their 
magnificent forests. The long river 
front forbade the growth of a strictly 
central village. Community life took 
an exceptional form, characterized by 
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freedom from convention, a keen en- 
joyment of nature, a touch of convivi- 
ality, and a decidedly conservative 
attitude toward innovation. The loss 
of the wedge of territory called Cen- 
tralville by annexation to Lowell in 
1851 contributed noticeably to the 
disintegration of common interests, 
while the later annexations to Lowell 
in 1874 of what is known as Paw- 
tucketville (directly fronting Paw- 
tucket Falls), and in 1879 of another 
strip on the western limits, reducing 
still more the original area of Dracut, 
had the same tendency. Neverthe- 
less, the town has a record in which 
it has every reason to take pride; its 
children have done it credit in more 
than one field of honorable endeavor. 

To Chelmsford, which originally 
included Lowell, Dracut owes its set- 
tlement. That town had _ been 
founded in 1655, principally by emi- 
grants from Concord and Woburn, 
and in due course of time its popula- 
tion overflowed into the western por- 
tion of Dracut. The two founders 
of Dracut, however, went to Chelms- 
ford from Ipswich. These were Ed- 
ward Coburne and Samuel Varnum, 
the latter the great-grandfather of the 
man to whom our title refers, General 
Joseph Bradley Varnum. Both are 
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supposed to have been born in Eng- 
land, although the father of Samuel 
Varnum, George, spent the greater 
part of his life. in Massachusetts. 
Both have left numerous descend- 
ants, now living in Lowell, Chelms- 
ford and Dracut. Samuel Varnum is 
said to have been the first actual set- 
tler. The deed of his land grant is 
dated January 10, 1664. To the 
title derived from the Massachusetts 
authorities was added in 1701 a bill 
of sale to the descendants of Varnum 
and Coburne from John Thomas, sag- 
amore of Natick, the Indian claimant 
of the land, in consideration of three 
hundred pounds of silver. In the 
same year Dracut—the name had 
previously been used to refer to the 
section on the north bank of the Mer- 
rimack—was incorporated. As in so 
many other instances, the name was 
adopted in fond remembrance of the 
English town from which the first 
settlers came, both Varnum and Co- 
burne having lived in one of several 
places so styled in the old country. 
The first recorded deed calls the terri- 
tory “Drawcutt,” but Sewall in his 
“Diary” gives it as “Dracot,” and in 
the petition of 1701 for incorporation 
the spelling has its present legal form. 

Dracut’s early history, largely on 
account of its location at the bend and 
falls of a river swarming with shad, 
salmon, sturgeon, alewives and other 
fish, had much to do with the Indians. 
For many years the most interesting 
landmark of the town was the Old 
Garrison House, hard by Pawtucket 
Falls, at which a small detachment of 
troops was ofter quartered and to 
which the inhabitants looked for pro- 
tection when the red men took the 
warpath. This historic building, 
which was erected in 1674, and was 
one of the first framed structures used 
for forts, was removed in 1880. In 
1741 the town, which by the act of 
incorporation extended seven miles 
along the river front and six miles 
northward, lost a strip about two 
miles wide through the determination 
of the boundary line between Massa- 





chusetts and New Hampshire. The 
territory allotted to the latter state 
became, with other land, the town of 
Pelham. It was surrendered by the 
inhabitants of Dracut only after vig- 
orous protest. Could they have fore- 
seen that the growth of Lowell was in 
the next century to have reduced 
their territory still further, wellnigh 
destroying the distinctive local char- 
acter of the community, they must 
have been even more loath to part 
with it. 

It was in this town of Dracut, 
whose beginnings have been so 
briefly indicated, that one of the fore- 
most disciples of Thomas Jefferson 
in New England was born in 1750. 
General Joseph Bradley Varnum’s 
ancestor Samuel was the founder of 
the town; a century and more later 
the descendant of Samuel was to be- 
come, not merely its leading citizen, 
but one of the chiefs of his political 
party in the state and a factor of im- 
portance in the national councils of 
democracy. The career of General 
Varnum was far from being an acci- 
dent; it is only necessary to observe 
the sturdy, simple stock from which 
he sprang to account in large part for 
the energy which accompanied his 
life of 71 years, the good judgment 
that marked his public acts and utter- 
ances, and his unwavering adhesion 
to the idea of personal and political 
liberty. General Varnum’s grand- 
father, Joseph, and his father, Sam- 
uel, had less noticeable roles than 
that of the first settler to play, but 
they inherited the stalwart character 
of their ancestor and transmitted it 
without deterioration to their poster- 
ity. The father of the General was 
also the father of that other distin- 
guished patriot of the Revolution, 
General James M. Varnum, who, 
leaving Dracut to enter Brown Uni- 
versity and to be graduated in its first 
class, became prominent in Rhode 
Island affairs, served with credit dur- 
ing the war, much of the time with 
Washington’s army, and became a 
representative in Congress and a 
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judge in the Northwest Territory, 
dying at the early age of 4o at 
Marietta, O. 

General Joseph B. Varnum was 
married in 1773 to Molly Butler, 
daughter of Jacob and Mary Eames 
Butler of Pelham, N. H. This brave 
and energetic woman, whose simple 
and wholesome character was in no- 
wise different from that of hundreds 
of New England housewives during 
the period of storm and stress, has 
given the name to the Molly Varnum 
Chapter of -the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, one of the 
largest and most successful branches 
of the organization in Massachusetts. 
Into her husband’s early life and mili- 
tary career this article will not enter 
in detail. General Varnum, although 
a young man and with very meagre 
educational advantages, already had 
considerable prominence in local mat- 
ters when the mutterings of war be- 
gan to be heard. He had been com- 
missioned a captain of minutemen, 
and his company was in readiness 
to respond to the first call to arms. 
Farmer and lumberman, his house, 
which is still standing, was hard by 
the river at the point, about three 
miles below Lowell, where the banks 
of the stream converge to make an 
easy ferry, and which for a hundred 
years has had the name of “Varnum’s 
Landing.” Tradition says that the 
news of the marching of the British 
from Boston on the night of April 18 
was brought by a messenger to the 
opposite shore of the river early on 
the morning of the 19th; that the 
report of a musket carried it to the 
Dracut side, and that the announce- 
ment was quickly and similarly ac- 
knowledged by the young minute- 
man. 

General Varnum took an active, 
though not conspicuous, part in the 
war, serving at Lexington in 1775, 
with General Sullivan in Rhode 
Island in 1778, and with the army in 
New York at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. He assisted in conducting 
the German prisoners from Saratoga 
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to Boston after the surrender. His 
service in promoting the cause of the 
patriots, however, was not limited to 
work in the field, for he was foremost 
in Dracut in stimulating enlistment. 
When we remember that that town 
furnished to the Revolutionary forces 
over 340 men, although it had a pop- 
ulation of less than 1,200, no further 
evidence of the patriotism of Dracut 
need be cited. For this noble record 
undoubtedly the untiring efforts of 
General Varnum and his good wife 
Molly were largely responsible. 

Nor did the interest of General 
Varnum in military affairs cease with 
the termination of hostilities against 
Great Britain. After participating in 
the suppression of Shays’s Rebellion, 
he became, in 1787, a colonel of mili- 
tia, a brigadier general in 1802, and a 
major general in 1805—a post which 
he held at the time of his death in 
1821.* During his membership in 
the National House of Representa- 





‘tives and the Senate he came to be 


recognized as the foremost authority 
in those bodies upon military sub- 
jects, and his speeches indicate his 
firm grasp upon them. 

Creditable as was General Var- 
num’s military record, however, it 
was not his principal title to the 
grateful recollection of his country- 
men. In civil life he was the recip- 
ient of honors whose volume attests 
the confidence of his constituents and 
the wisdom of his conduct. Few men 
in our history have had more signal 
marks of continued approval of their 
public acts. It is to this, the civil, 
phase of the career of General Var- 
num that this article will call particu- 
lar attention. 

His apprenticeship in politics in 
Massachusetts before he went to the 
national capital as a representative 
had been excellently adapted to fit- 
ting him for his future legislative 
work. From 1780 to 1795 he was 
constantly in the service of the state 

*It is interesting to know that his brother, James M. 
(who, it yppears, was a strong Federalist), retained com- 
mand of the Rhode Island militia after his retirement 


from the Continental Army until within a year of his 
death. 
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as representative, senator and coun- 
cillor. Moreover, he was _ familiar 
with the Massachusetts judiciary sys- 
tem, having been both sheriff of 
Middlesex County and a justice of 
the courts of that division. He was 
also a member of the state conven- 
tion of 1788 which, after a memora- 
ble session, approved the Federal 
Constitution. It is greatly to his 
credit that, ignoring the immense 
public sentiment in the rural towns 
against the proposed instrument, he 
gave his support to the recommenda- 
tions of the Philadelphia convention. 
By reason of his attitude at that 
time he has been called a Federalist 
in politics, but, as he was in the com- 
pany of such a stanch follower of 
Jefferson as Madison, the designation 
could be only temporarily applicable. 
He could not agree with Elbridge 
Gerry in opposing adoption, but his 
whole life exhibited a consistency in 
championing the essential policies of 
what was soon to be known as the 
Republican party. He believed fully 
in the “compact” theory of the Con- 
stitution. 

It is worthy of note that General 
Varnum’s entrance upon national 
politics was the occasion for an ex- 
ceptional tribute to his personal 
character. He had been elected to 
the lower branch of Congress in 1794 
by an exceedingly narrow margin, 
and an effort was made to unseat him. 
On February 25, 1796, four memori- 
als from inhabitants of his districi 
were presented to the House, asking 
for an investigation. General Var- 
num himself moved that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Elections. 
The specific charge of the protestants 
was that of the one hundred and 
eighty-five votes returned by the 
selectmen of Dracut (of whom Gen- 
eral Varnum was one) sixty were 
illegal because fifty-five were cast by 
proxy and five were those of persons 
not qualified to vote. It also was al- 
leged that the town clerk would not 
furnish a certified copy of the record 
of the election and that “none of the 





inhabitants of that town, from their 
attachment to Mr. Varnum, would 
give any information respecting the 
election.” The case was thoroughly 
investigated and was discussed at 
some length on the floor of the 
House, among General Varnum’s 
supporters being Albert Gallatin. 
The committee’s report was to the 
effect that the election in Dracut had 
been conducted with fairness and 
propriety and that whatever irregu- 
larities had occurred were in other 
places and were principally due to the 
misconduct of the petitioners. In the 
amended report as it was adopted by 
the House was the statement that 
“the charges in the said petitions 
against the sitting member are wholly 
unfounded and that the conduct of 
the sitting member appears to have 
been fair and  unexceptionable 
throughout the whole transaction.” 
General Varnum took from the be- 
ginning a prominent part in the 
House proceedings. His first im- 
portant speech, made on January 16, 
1797, before the contested election 
case had been decided, exhibited 
his Republican proclivities. No one 
of the series of financial measures 
enacted by the Federalists during 
their period of dominance disclosed 
less judgment than the direct tax on 
lands and houses and on slaves. By 
reason of the constitutional require- 
ment that direct taxes must be pro- 
portional to population this measure 
inevitably was inequitable and unre- 
munerative. The experience of the 
succeeding years, as well as the later 
attempts to resort to the same form 
of taxation, proved the wisdom of 
the objections made by the Republi- 
cans. These were tersely stated by 
General Varnum in the speech just 
mentioned and in others made in May 
of the following year. He believed 
the tax would rest heavily upon the 
poor and upon people of moderate 
means, while many of those best able 
to contribute to the expense of the 
government would be untaxed to a 
large degree. He presented an elab- 
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orate analysis of fiscal needs for the 
purpose of showing that the tax was 
unnecessary. In the later speeches, 
however, recognizing that the gov- 
ernment appeared to be bent on war 
with France, he took the position 
that, in the event of hostilities, a di- 
rect tax would be permissible, if all 
property were levied upon, as in the 
states. He was one of the last 
speakers to denounce the bill before 
it was passed by the House. 

The provocations of France which 
came after the negotiation of the Jay 
Treaty with England, and which took 
the form of preying upon our com- 
merce and at length grew into a de- 
mand for tribute from the Directory, 
played splendidly into the hands of 
the more ardent Federalists, and for 
a time it seemed as though Hamilton 
would have the opportunity he wished 
for war and for an attempt to realize 
a scheme of national aggrandizement 
which included an attack upon the 
Spanish possessions in America, as 
well as upon France. Up to the time 
when Adams took advantage of a 
more conciliatory attitude on the part 
of France to negotiate a treaty, prep- 
arations for a conflict were being 
pressed upon Congress. Fully in 
sympathy with the great head of his 
party, Varnum gave the Federalists’ 
military and naval plans little support. 
He opposed on the floor of the 
House the resolution for arming 
merchant vessels, one permitting the 
President to provide a further naval 
force whenever he thought it neces- 
sary, one authorizing the state gov- 
ernors to hold 80,000 militia in readi- 
ness, the bill providing for an addi- 
tional corps’ of artillerymen and en- 
gineers, that allowing the purchase of 
cannon, arms and ammunition, the 
measure establishing a provisional 
army, and the bill encouraging the 
capture of French privateers by per- 
mitting a bounty on guns. General 
Varnum’s essential position was that 
considerable forbearance should be 
exercised toward France and that, if 
the worst should come, the militia 
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of the states would be sufficient to 
repel any invading enemy until an 
army could be raised. It is unneces- 
sary to say that his views were totally 
at variance with those of the party in 
power. The Federalists were not only 
preparing to meet what seemed an 
unavoidable war, but their leaders 
had some very businesslike ideas of 
the methods of organization that 
would be needed to make their war- 
fare effective. The somewhat primi- 
tive notions which the Republicans 
were inclined to advocate, largely, no 
doubt, because they opposed the 
whole project of war with France, are 
illustrated by General Varnum’s re- 
marks on a fixed maximum rate of 
interest for the war loan. He urged 
that, if money could not be had at a 
stated rate, citizens should be called 
into service without money, and pro- 
visions should be taken from those 
who had them to spare. When his 
party a few years later was engaged 
in fighting Great Britain, his sense of 
responsibility led him to take much 
more practical positions. 

When a bill providing for the print- 
ing of the dispatches from the Ameri- 
can envoys at Paris was presented, 
General Varnum had an opportunity 
to speak emphatically in defence of 
the course of his fellow-Republican 
of Massachusetts, Elbridge Gerry. 
A representative from Connecticut 
had said that a man who, on leaving 
Paris, would believe that the Direc- 
tory desired a reconciliation with the 
United States must either be insane 
or have known that he uttered a false- 
hood. General Varnum resented 
both imputations, and he afterwards 
had the substantial endorsement of so 
important a Federalist as President 
Adams in his assertion that Gerry 
was neither irresponsible nor menda- 
cious. He was fully justified in re- 
marking in the course of this speech 
that it “seemed to be the darling ob- 
ject of a number of people in the 
United States to involve this country 
in war.” 

General Varnum stood with his 
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party in opposition to the stamp tax 
of 1797 and the law of 1798 which 
lengthened the period of residence re- 
quired for the naturalization of for- 
eigners—two measures which, along 
with other Federalist iniquities, the 
Republicans lost little time in blotting 
from the statute book after the acces- 
sion of Jefferson to the presidency. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
course of the debate on the stamp tax 
bill, when an amendment was pro- 
posed increasing the tax on lawyers 
from $5 to $10, he favored an even 
higher rate. It seems to have been a 
part of his theory of taxation that 
lawyers and the financial and com- 
mercial classes were not taxed pro- 
portionately with the farming ele- 
ment. 

The thoroughly democratic atti- 
tude of General Varnum is seen most 
clearly, however, in his view of 
slavery. As early as January, 1797, 
while he was serving his first term in 
Congress, he took high and humane 
ground on the subject. A petition 
had been presented from certain 
negroes of North Carolina who 
alleged that they had been re- 
enslaved after emancipation. They 
claimed that persons of their race 
were always liable, if they had been 
emancipated, to be reduced again to 
bondage under the fugitive slave act 
of 1793. Mr. Varnum, with other 
members of the House, zealously es- 
poused their cause. He said the peti- 
tioners had received injury under the 
act mentioned, as well as under the 
laws of North Carolina, and that they 
had an undoubted right to the atten- 
tion of the general government. 
The House, however, refused to re- 
ceive the petition. 

A year later, in March, 1708, the 
bill for the government of the Missis- 
sippi Territory came up. The meas- 
ure was identical with that under 
which the Northwest Territory had 
been governed, aside from the pro- 
hibition of slavery. Representative 
Thatcher of Massachusetts moved to 
strike out the excepting clause. Mr. 


Harper of South Carolina opposed 
the motion. General Varnum there- 
upon declared that the remarks of the 
member from South Carolina showed 
that he did not wish to support the 
rights of all men, for “where there 
was a disposition to retain a part of 
our species in slavery there could not 
be proper respect for the rights of 
mankind.” He looked upon the prac- 
tice of holding blacks in slavery in 
this country to be equally criminal 
with the practice of the Algerines in 
carrying American citizens into slav- 
ery. In this debate Gallatin argued 
strongly that the amendment could 
not be rejected on account of a lack 
of jurisdiction by Congress. 

When the time came to act upon 
the constitutional provision regard- 
ing the slave trade after 1807, Gen- 
eral Varnum showed that his detesta- 
tion of the institution had not abated. 
An amendment to the bill imposed 
punishment by death upon the own- 
ers and masters of slavers, but it was 
further amended so that imprison- 
ment for from five to ten years was 
substituted for the death penalty. 
To the latter amendment General 
Varnum objected, contending that, if 
the Southern people would not in- 
form against slave traders in case the 
punishment was death, they would 
not if the penalty should be imprison- 
ment for a term of years. However 
faulty this reasoning may have been, 
it pointed conclusively to an intense 
desire to reduce the evils of slavery to 
a minimum. He had entire confi- 
dence in the good faith of the South- 
erners. “I have so often,” he said, 
“heard gentlemen from the South ex- 
press their dread of the final ruin of 
that country from slavery that I do 
believe this law can and will be exe- 
cuted.” Later acts of Congress em- 
bodied the view of General Varnum 
that the punishment for slave trading 
should be more severe, but, as the 
event proved, international codpera- 
tion alone was adequate to the sup- 
pression of the traffic on the high 
seas. 
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The treatment accorded by the 
Massachusetts representative to his 
black servant, “Royal,” is proof that 
his theories were deeply implanted. 
The story is that when Silas Royal 
was an infant he and his diminutive 
sister were bought for a couple of fine 
salmon and carried from Boston in a 
pair of saddlebags, and that the little 
girl died before their owner reached 
Dracut. Royal spent practically his 
whole life in the Varnum family, re- 
ceiving his freedom and accompany- 
ing the General wherever the latter 
went. An attempt to re-enslave him 
and send him South was frustrated 
by the determined course of the 
brothers, Joseph B. and James M. 
At times he chose to leave the Var- 
num homestead and make shift for 
himself, but he invariably returned, to 
take up his accustomed duties and to 
receive a cordial welcome from old 
and young. It is related that the hap- 
piest moments of his life seemed to 
be when, in company with General 
Varnum, he arrived in Dracut from 
Washington and observed the defer- 
ence shown by the people of the town 
for his master. This evidence of the 
latter’s personal popularity undoubt- 
edly contributed to his own self-es- 
teem. Royal was buried in the little 
graveyard where the bones of the 
General and his wife repose. 

Apropos of the legend that the 
negro was bought with a fish is an- 
other story, long current. General 
Varnum, just before starting for Bos- 
ton on one occasion, had caught a fine 
salmon, which seemed the very thing 
to present to his friend, the governor, 
with his compliments. On the way 
he stopped at a tavern, and in the 
course of his talk with the loungers 
made known his purpose. Resuming 
his journey, he presently greeted the 
governor, made a happy little speech 
and handed the package to His Ex- 


cellency. The latter examined the 
gift with interest and finally re- 
marked: “General, this may have 


been a salmon in Dracut, but in Bos- 
ton it is a pollock.” Considerably 
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chagrined, General Varnum_re- 
sponded that he was sure he had a 
salmon when he left home. Taking 
the package with him, he set out for 
Dracut, stopping again for refresh- 
ment at the same hostelry, where he 
related the circumstances of the 
affair. No sooner had he alighted 
from his horse at home than he again 
undid the bundle, when, to his in- 
finite astonishment, he beheld the 
salmon. His wife’s comment upon 
his report of the mysterious train of 
events was: “Mr. Varnum, I think you 
must have stopped a long time at that 
tavern.” 

The inauguration of Jefferson and 
the triumph of the growing democ- 
racy offered an occasion for the 
sweeping away of much of the Feder- 
alist legislation of the preceding dec- 
ade. General Varnum joined heartily 
with the other Republican leaders in 
this programme. When the bill re- 
pealing the internal taxes appeared 
he spoke warmly in favor of it, refer- 
ring particularly to the weight of the 
carriage tax upon the people of his 
state, who, he said, were compelled 
to pay $14,096 out of total receipts 
from this source of $77,871. But, 
he added, ‘‘the high and satisfactory 
motive for a repeal” was that the tax 
was not needed. Again, when the bill 
repealing the judiciary law enacted 
just before the retirement of Adams 
from the presidency was reported, he 
made a long and able speech devoted 
in part to the constitutionality of the 
proposed measure. The state legis- 
latures, he said, had exercised a con- 
trol over the state judicial systems 
similar to that involved in the sug- 
gested discontinuance of the newly 
organized Federal circuit courts. He 
also argued for the expediency of the 
bill on the ground that the new courts 
were not called for. In the course of 
this speech, which was the last heard 
by the House before the bill was 
passed by that body, he eulogized the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
Jealousy of the Federal judiciary was 
a cardinal proposition of the creed of 
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Republicanism, and Varnum was in 
full accord with his party. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the 
representatives of the Administration 
in France was an event of such a rev- 
olutionary nature, especially when 
viewed with reference to the states- 
rights theory and strict construction, 
that consistency among the followers 
of Jefferson was not to be expected. 
An unforeseen emergency had arisen 
to confound the party of strict con- 
struction. A practical problem in 
statesmanship was to be met, and 
theory had to give way to expediency 
and common sense. The attitude of 
General Varnum in this crisis did not 
differ greatly from that of the mass of 
Republicans. While clinging to the 
traditional ideas of his political fel- 
lows, he wished to support the policy 
of the President so far as he could 
with a good conscience. On October 
21, 1803, he made a short speech in 
favor of the bill to enable the Admin- 
istration to take possession of Louis- 
iana. That his heart was not in the 
Administration programme, however, 
may be inferred from the fact that 
only a day or two before he and many 
other Republicans had voted with the 
Federalists for a resolution calling 
upon the President for such papers as 
would show the value of the title to 
Louisiana—a resolution which was 
defeated by a vote of 57 to 59 through 
the efforts of John Randolph. More- 
over, when, a little later, the Senate 
bill for the government of the terri- 
tory of Orleans was taken up by the 
House, General Varnum criticised 
the whole system, in accordance with 
which the people of the territory 
were to have no part in the govern- 
emnt. He insisted upon an elective 
legislature. The effect of the opposi- 
tion of Varnum and those of his way 
of thinking was the adoption of an 
amendment vesting legislative pow- 
ers after the first year of the operation 
of the act in an elective council, and 
the act was limited to two years. 
When the Senate, in a spirit of com- 
promise, allowed the time limit to be 


further reduced to one year, the 
House receded from its amendments. 
Thus the law went into effect, but, if 
it is remembered that Jefferson and 
Madison are supposed to have drawn 
the original bill, the extent of the Re- 
publican distaste for the Louisiana 
policy of the Administration may be 
appreciated. In this dissatisfaction 
General Varnum shared. 

How much his course during this 
episode was due to the fact that John 
Randolph was championing the cause 
of the President.is an interesting 
speculation. Henry Adams is author- 
ity for the statement that ‘the Var- 
nums and Crowninshields of Massa- 
chusetts cared as little as DeWitt 
Clinton or Aaron Burr for the no- 
tions of Speaker Macon and John 
Randolph.” Certain it is that two 
years later Varnum and Randolph 
engaged in a bitter war of words on 
the floor of the House. Randolph 
then attacked the Administration, 
while Varnum was accused of being a 
party to “backstairs” influence at the 
White House. The feud between the 
two men became so ingrained that 
when, in 1807, Varnum was chosen 
Speaker, he dropped Randolph from 
the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Gallatin, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, is quoted 
as saying, apropos of this incident: 
“Varnum has, much against my 
wishes, removed Randolph from the 
Ways and Means and appointed 
Campbell of Tennessee. It was im- 
proper as related to public business, 
and will give me additional labor.” 
Gallatin knew well the immense 
faculty for making trouble which the 
keen-witted and sharp-tongued Vir- 
ginian would display as a free lance in 
the House. That the personal feeling 
between Varnum and Randolph was 
mainly due to the erratic and over- 
bearing nature of the latter may rea- 
sonably be inferred from a study of 
his career quite as conclusively as 
from the popularity of the member 
from Massachusetts. <A fair judg- 
ment upon the course of Varnum in 
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reference to the Louisiana question is 
that the attitude of Randolph for the 
time being only confirmed him in his 
belief that the Administration had 
broken from its states-rights moor- 
ings. There is no doubt that he, like 
most New Englanders, looked with 
some alarm upon the acquisition 
of Louisiana. 

General Varnum had received the 
votes of twenty-seven Republicans 
for the speakership at the beginning 
of the Ninth Congress, but it was not 
until the Tenth Congress met, in 
1807, that he was to be honored with 
an election. He was chosen by a ma- 
jority of one, but the fact that the 
Eleventh Congress again placed him 
in the chair is proof that, while he was 
surpassed in brilliancy as a presiding 
officer by his immediate successor, 
Henry Clay, he discharged very satis- 
factorily the difficult functions of the 
speakership. 

It was while he occupied this office 
that the use of the previous question 
as an engine for the control of debate 
on the part of the minority was defi- 
nitely established. The circumstances 
of this extremely significant event 
may be briefly mentioned. Mr. Eppes 
of Virginia, in February, 1811, had 
moved to amend a bill by substituting 
a provision for the revival of com- 
mercial non-intercourse with Great 
Britain. Mr. Gholson of Virginia 
called for the previous question, and 
the House voted that the main ques- 
tion be put. Thereupon Mr. Gar- 
denier of New York attempted to con- 
tinue the debate, but was immediately 
called to order by a member. Speaker 
Varnum ruled that, according to the 
recent practice of the House, it was 
in order to debate the main question 
after the previous question had been 
voted. He explained that the prac- 
tice had been established by the body 
two years before, contrary to his own 
opinion and ruling. In view of this 
well defined attitude of the House at 
the time he felt bound to decide that 
debate was permissible. An appeal 
from this ruling was taken and the 
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Speaker held that the appeal was de- 
batable. The House reversed this 
decision, and then, without a division, 
ordered that, after an affirmative vote 
for the previous question, no further 
debate on the main question should 
occur. The position of General Var- 
num on this issue appears to have 
been that his own views should be 
subordinated to those of the House. 
Inconsistent as was the principle of 
closure as a rule of conduct for the 
party professing to be the exponent 
of free speech, it already seemed to be 
a parliamentary necessity. But the 
vote of the House in 1811 was con- 
firmation of a judgment of Mr. Var- 
num which required an educating 
experience before it could be gener- 
ally accepted. 

Massachusetts has had four Speak- 
ers of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. Theodore Sedgwick pre- 
sided over the Sixth Congress, from 
1799 to 1801. Later in the century 
Robert C. Winthrop and Nathaniel 
P. Banks held this high office. It was 
a happy thought which suggested to 
certain citizens of Massachusetts the 
propriety of presenting a portrait of 
Mr. Winthrop to the National Capi- 
tol. It at once occurred to the mem- 
bers of the state’s delegation in Con- 
gress in 1886 that the other distin- 
guished Massachusetts men who had 
occupied the chair should be honored 
in the same manner. Accordingly, 
they brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the state authorities, by whom 
portraits of Sedgwick, Varnum and 
Banks were provided. On January 
19, 1888, the Hon. John D. Long, 
then a member of the House, in be- 
half of a committee of the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts who had 
taken the portraits to Washington, 
presented them to Congress. To the 


Hon. Charles H. Allen, of Lowell, 
now governor of Porto Rico, who 
represented the district in which 


Dracut is located, fell the pleasant 
duty of addressing the House upon 
the public services of General Var- 
num. Mr. Allen spoke eloquently 
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and appreciatively, referring to the 
Revolutionary patriots in these 
words: 

“Amid pastoral scenes the most 
delightful, this rugged man had his 
early life, and among such associa- 
tions were formed those habits of 
thought, that simplicity of character, 
that ardent patriotism, that intense 
zeal, which characterized the youth 
of that historic section and made pos- 
sible that sudden arming and gather- 
ing which found the men of Middle- 
sex County, on that historic April 
morning, at the bridge at Concord, 
to inaugurate the great struggle of 
the Revolution, out of which this na- 
tion was to arise.” 

The portrait of General Varnum 
which was presented to the House 
was a copy made by Charles Loring 
Eliot, about fifty years ago, of an 
original done by a painter whose 
name is not known. The copy was 
intended for the National Capitol, 
but it had passed into the hands of 
a descendant of the subject, from 
whom it was purchased by the com- 
mittee of the Executive Council. 

From the speakership General 
Varnum passed, in 1811, to the Na- 
tional Senate, thus dividing with 
Elbridge Gerry, who had been elected 
governor in 1810 and 1811, the high- 
est honors which the overthrow of the 
Federalists in Massachusetts gave to 
the Republican party of this state. If 
Timothy Pickering, the senator whom 
Varnum displaced, had the distinc- 
tion of being the most extreme type 
of a Federalist, his successor brought 
to the Senate a personality which 
quite as thoroughly represented dem- 
ocratic tendencies, political and so- 
cial. General Varnum was not prom- 
inent in debate during the Madison 
Administration, but he was president 
pro tempore of the Senate from 
December 6, 1813, to April 17, 1814. 
In 1813 also he was the candidate of 
his party for the governorship of 
Massachusetts, sustaining in the cam- 
paign the only defeat of his long 
political life. One of the mementoes 


of the period is a scrap of doggerel 
in which the pending issues were 
epitomized: 


“Let peace and commerce flourish long; 

I gave my vote for Caleb Strong; 

But those who wish for war and tax, 

And ask for leave to swing their packs— 
O, darn ’em!— 

May vote for General J. B. Varnum.” 


It was true that Varnum approved 
the war with Great Britain. Henry 
Adams says: “Of all the supporters 
of the war, Senator Varnum of Mas- 
sachusetts was one of the steadiest. 
He was also the highest authority in 
the Senate on matters pertaining to 
the militia.” Concerning his opinions 
upon the necessity of the war no bet- 
ter illustration is to be found than 
the following extracts from a private 
letter written by him to a constituent 
only a few weeks before Congress 
took the decisive step, and which very 
accurately reflects Republican senti- 
ment in Washington at the time: 


“All hope of accommodation with Great 
Britain seems to be entirely over. That 
nation pretends that it has conquered the 
Ocean, and that it has a right, in Conse- 
quence of the Conquest, to dictate to all 
the World the Terms on which it shall be 
navigated. This is one of the maxims 
held out by the Barbarous Nation before 
the Christian Era; but since that glorious 
period, all Christendom have agreed that 
the Ocean was designed by God himself as 
the great Highway of Nations, for their 
mutual convenience and benefit. This 
doctrine, I believe, has been established in 
Heaven, and is as uncontrovertable as 
Revelation itself. How then can we 
justify it to ourselves, to posterity and to 
our God, to relinquish these important 
rights? How can we account for our Con- 
duct at the Consummation of all things, if 
we Remain Idle in God’s Heritage, and 
through sloth or fear Suffer his people to 
be despoiled of their hard earnings, while 
they are peaceably transporting them to a 
Market, upon the Highway assigned them 
by Heaven for that very purpose, for the 
benefit of themselves, and those to whom 
they are designed to supply. and the peo- 
ple themselves, many of them, arrested 
and carried into the most abject Servitude 
and Slavery? This is the Situation in 
which the Nation is now placed, and every 
exertion possible has been made to Re- 
gain our Rights by peaceable means; but 
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all have proved abortive. And, moreover, 
it is now held up, even in the Parliament 
of Great Britain, that the continued op- 
pression upon our Commerce, is not so 
much to Injure France, as it is to Check 
the Rival prosperity and commerce of the 
United States. A more direct atack upon 
our Independence, if they were to assail 
any part of Our Domain by an armed 
force, could not be made. This being the 
Situation, I presume it will not be thought 
strange, by those who love Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty, and Independence, that 
the Government have resorted to means 
of defence. For my own part I think it 
has been delayed too long, and that 
nothing but a love of peace, and a hope 
that we should Obtain Remuneration for 
the Wrongs we have unjustly Suffered, 
could justify the delay....The Nation is 
now Strong in Men, and ample in Muni- 
tions of War, and other necessary Re- 
sources. The depredations upon our 
Rights are a thousand fold greater than 
those which caused the Revolution. And 
where is the Man that will not gird on his 
Armour and defend them? I trust he is 
not to be found.” 


B. W.  Crowninshield, another 
Massachusetts Republican, who be- 
came Secretary of the Navy in the 
latter part of Madison’s Administra- 
tion, is reported to have said that 
Mr. Varnum’s influence and vote at a 
crucial point of legislation made him 
largely responsible ior the declaration 
of war. Certain it is that the Senator 
had no liking for the policy of New 
England Federalism, although his 
sympathy with the sufferings of his 
section in consequence of the inter- 
ruption of commerce was plainly evi- 
dent from a resolution looking to the 
payment of the militia of the states 
by the national government which he 
introduced shortly after the Hartford 
Convention. 

By the irony of changed circum- 
stances, the Republican party was led, 
as the war proceeded, to adopt the 
very forms of taxation which it had 
so heartily disapproved when they 
were proposed by the Federalists— 
direct, whiskey and stamp taxes. 
General Varnum, doubtless reluctant- 
ly, was led to give his assent to some 
of these measures, sharing with his 
party associates in a course whose 
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excuse to those believing in the old 
Republican philosophy was its neces- 
sity; but, so far as the direct tax was 
concerned, his votes against it showed 
that he had not changed his opinion 
after the lapse of more than a decade. 

In military legislation, also, he 
made it plain that his general approval 
of the war could not lead him to ac- 
cept unquestioningly whatever the 
Administration might suggest for car- 
rying on the struggle. His most 
notable act during his term as sena- 
tor, indeed, was his opposition to the 
bill which provided for resort to a 
two-years’ draft upon the militia of 
the states for recruiting the armed 
forces of the nation. This was in the 
fall of 1814, when the fortunes of war 
were at a low ebb. General Varnum 
began the debate with a speech “ve- 
hemently hostile to the proposed 
legislation,’ which he pronounced 
“unnecessary, unequal and unjust.” 
When the measure came to a vote, 
he was one of two Republicans who 
joined with the Federalists in voting 
against it. Nevertheless, it went 
through the Senate, only to encounter 
further opposition in the House, 
where it was amended. A conference 
report was not acceptable to the lower 
branch, and the Senate allowed the 
matter to drop. Daniel Webster al- 
ways expressed great satisfaction that 
he shared in the credit of defeating 
what he called “Monroe’s conscrip- 
tion,” but no one factor in the oppo- 
sition was more potent in compassing 
the failure of the measure than the 
fierce onslaught of General Varnum 
in the Senate. 

The last important position taken 
by the Massachusetts senator during 
his Washington career, however, was 
in harmony with Monroe and with his 
own lifelong principles of strict con- 
struction. He _ recorded himself 
against the proposition for internal 
improvements, which was especially 
advocated by the younger Republi- 
cans, which was accepted by Con- 
gress, but which met a presidential 
veto. He was out of sympathy, 
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moreover, with the rising protection- 
ist sentiment of the new leaders of 
his party, but he recognized the need 
of a national bank and voted for the 
bill which chartered the second insti- 
tution of that kind. 

Retirement from the Senate in 1817 
did not mean the close of General 
\Varnum’s career as a public servant. 
In that year 
he was chosen 
to represent 
his senatorial 
district in the 
State Legisla- 
ture. aad 
when he died, 
on Septem- 
ber 11, 1821, 
he was the 
senior mem- 
ber of that 
body. During 
the last years 
of his © life, 
also, he was 
elected a se- 
lectman of 
Dracut. One 
of the re- 


marks of John Quincy Adams 
which best reveal the character of 
that high-minded statesman, made 
when he was approached on the 
subject of running for Congress 
after he had filled his term as 
President, was that an ex-Presi- 
dent could not be degraded by 
serving as a selectman of his town. 
General Varnum apparently had 
the same opinion of any elective 
office, however humble. 

When the convention for the re- 
vision of the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution met in Boston in 1820, it 
was hoped that ex-President John 
Adams would preside, but his 
health did not permit him to do 
so. Chief Justice Parker of the 
Supreme Court was chosen presi- 
dent, but on account of illness he 
was unable to serve regularly. 
General Varnum, accordingly, 
occupied the chair during many of 
the sessions. It may be assumed that 
the work of this convention had a 
large place in his heart. Throughout 
his life he had held devotedly to a 
complete equality in citizenship, to 
full civil and religious liberty. Yet in 
his own Massachusetts a property 
qualification for voting still existed 
and the Constitution enjoined attend- 
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ance upon religious worship. It is 
true that the force of the second rule 
had been broken by a statute which 
allowed citizens the option of paying 
their “ministerial taxes” to independ- 
ent religious societies, instead of the 
regular town or parish church; but 
the entire separation of Church and 
State was yet to come. General Var- 
num spoke earnestly in the conven- 
tion in behalf of religious tolerance. 
That body recorded itself in favor of 
two amendments based on that idea, 
one following the lines of the statute 
mentioned and the other repealing 
the clause of the Constitution which 
required officials to declare their be- 
lief in the Christian religion. The 
people, however, refused to ratify the 
first amendment, and it was not until 
1833 that all religious denominations 
were placed upon a plane of equality 
under the Massachusetts law. 

The convention was more success- 
ful in undermining the property dis- 
crimination for the elective franchise ; 
the amendment which it proposed, 
and which was adopted by the people, 
retained as conditions for voting only 
the payment of a tax within two years, 
the attainment of twenty-one years of 
age, and residence within the Com- 
monwealth for one year and within 
the town for six months previous to 
elections. Thus General Varnum had 
the pleasure of seeing in his old age 
the virtual triumph in Massachusetts, 
so long the stronghold of Federalism, 
of the principles to which he was most 
attached; he had the satisfaction, in- 
deed, of knowing that he had con- 
tributed materially to that event. No 
member of the convention of 1820, 
excepting Mr. Webster, had a larger 
part than he in the work of that body. 

The genuineness of the democratic 
character of General Varnum was il- 
lustrated once more by his request 
that at his funeral there should be no 
civic or military ceremony. He 
wished that the last rites should occur 
at his farmhouse and that his body 
be attended to the family lot, within a 
stone’s throw of the house, by his 
friends and neighbors. By the beau- 
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tiful Merrimack he lies, a man who 
inspired the most loyal friendship in 
those who fought on his side in the 
political battles of the time, and who 
commanded the sincere respect of his 
opponents. 

He began his political activities as 
a partisan of the cause of the colonies, 
« sturdy farmer patriot. As the two 
great parties took form and Cspoused 
pclicies, the bent of his mind toward 
social simplicity and broad sympathy 
for struggling and humble humanity 
led him instinctively to place himseli 
in the camp of Jefferson, the hero of 
American democracy. At no time in 
his after-life did he show any pro- 
nounced divergence from the path 
marked out by his party creed. In 
respect to the Louisiana purchase, 
indeed, he was more Jeffersonian 
than Jefferson. He showed, too, in 
some instances a more practical na- 
ture than did his great exemplar. 
This is apparent from his views on 
national defence. In one of his 
speeches he confesses he is no great 
admirer of gunboats—the “mosquito 
fleet”—that absurd hobby in which 
Jefferson never seems to have lost 
faith. His strict interpretation of the 
Constitution he never relaxed, and 
his belief in the principle of political 
equality was never shaken. 

He is described as above the aver- 
age height, somewhat corpulent, of a 
light complexion, with dark blue eyes, 
and a strong and regular cast of 
features. He was fond of social life 
and was an entertaining conversation- 
ist. It is the testimony of those who 
knew him that in his private life he 
exhibited preéminently the virtues of 
good humor and neighborly helpful- 
ness. 

For his numerous and varied ser- 
vices, performed with a strict regard 
for the dictates of conscience; for his 
good sense and high patriotism; for 
the consistency with which he held to 
his political tenets, he deserves an 
honorable place in the recollection of 
his countrymen, and especially of 
those of their number who exalt the 
name of Jefferson. 
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THE MADONNAS OF ST. MARK’S. 


MISS ROBERTS’S RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS. 
By William Howe Downes. 


N a broad sense, all good painting 

| is religious, since it has its origin 
in the divine aspiration of the 

soul towards perfection, but when we 
speak of religious painting as distin- 
guished from other genres we com- 
monly mean that painting which con- 
cerns itself either with the inner re- 
ligious experiences of the individual 
or with the historical pages of the 
spiritual life of man. Probably the re- 
ligious art which comes to mind most 
readily when the subject is mentioned 
is the work of the Italians of the 
Renaissance period. Those psycho- 
logical qualities which gave it its 
greatest value are not to be repeated 
in a more humane and sophisticated 
age. The religious painting of the 
twentieth century should look for- 
ward, and make itself the reflection of 
the new light, the larger hope, the 
more catholic spirit of charity and 
brotherly love, which is the heart of 
modern Christianity. There is more 
vital religion to-day than there was in 
the time of Signorelli, and it will find 


its expression in a greater art. Not 
for us the lovely or the terrible visions 
of the old race of cathedral builders ; 
not for us the mysticism, the super- 
naturalism, the theology ofthe stal- 
wart .old ecclesiastical painters and 
sculptors. Out of new conditions and 
ideals grows the new art, equally seri- 
ous, equally devout; but as different 
as the modern thought and purpose is 
from the old. 

The first quality to make itself felt 
in Miss Elizabeth Wentworth Rob- 
erts’s religious paintings is her intense 
seriousness. An artist is not entitled 
to special praise for sincerity, because 
this, being fundamental, must be 
taken for granted. But there are de- 
grees of earnestness, according to the 
infinite differences of temperament in 
individuals. Miss Roberts’s two prin- 
cipal religious works demonstrate 
that the modern mind is more inter- 
ested in the struggles and burdens of 
living and sentient human beings than 
in the lurid dreams of the Apocalypse ; 
and remind us that the sorrow, peni- 
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THE LEFT PANEL FROM THE MADONNAS 
OF ST. MARK’S. 


tence and simple faith of humble 
peasants are more to us than the 
whole body of medizval ecclesiastical 
tradition. Her point of view is par- 


ticularly significant and interesting as 
illustrating the modern tendency in 
these matters as contrasted with the 
hollowness of all attempts to revive 
the monkish formule in religious pic- 
torial art. It is not that the old ideas 
are altogether divested of their inter- 
est, but those ideas are now chiefly 
valuable as history; they do not, nat- 
urally, express the spiritual needs and 
aspirations of our generation. That 
religous art will more and more oc- 
cupy itself with humanity, even as 
modern religious thought divests 
itself of the obsolete garments of the 
middle ages in order to clothe itself 
in the glorious vestments of natural 
piety and righteous living, is inev- 
itable. 

We may take as examples of this 
modern point of view “The Madonnas 
of St. Mark’s” and “Domine non sum 
dignus.” What faith stands for in the 
lives of the poor, the afflicted, the sin- 
ful and the weak; what significance 
and comfort there is for these in the 
rites and symbols of the church; and 
how the burdens of suffering hu- 
manity are brought to the foot of the 
altar,—such are the motives, as old as 
Christian art, but ever new, which 
have inspired Miss Roberts’s brush. 
She has felt the heavy pathos and the 
urgent need of consolation in the lives 
of the European peasantry; she has 
perceived what their simple faith 
means to them, how it ministers to 
their needs, what a place it fills in their 
narrow lives. Her pictures are illus- 
trations of these experiences, and, al- 
though she necessarily depicts them 
from the outside, it is with deep hu- 
man sympathy and insight. 

“The Madonnas of St. Mark’s” is 
a five-part composition designed as 
one decorative motive of admirable 
balance and continuity. The pecu- 
liarly strenuous character of its re- 
ligious sentiment is clothed in a de- 
lightfully original and harmonious 
decorative garb. Although each of 
the five panels has a unity and com- 
pleteness of its own, they are all 
organically related and bound to- 
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gether by their spirit as well as by 
their design and tone. The originality 
of the composition consists not so 
much in the disposition of the lines 
and masses of each panel taken by 
itself as in the combination of the five 
panels, which form a variation on the 
pyramidal idea, lending a singular 
sense of repose and equilibrium. The 
architectural frame completes and 
amplifies this impression. The ex- 
pression and movement of the mother 
who prays, holding her infant in her 
arms as she kneels before the altar, 
crouches beneath the picture of the 
Virgin, stands gazing up at another 
Madonna, or reverently kisses the 
hem of the Holy Mother’s garment, 
are full of the pure spirit of devotion, 
and it is evident that she has been en- 
abled to come nearer to the mystery 
of Mary’s motherhood by the joys 
and pains of her own motherhood. I 
have never seen this touching idea ex- 
pressed in pictures with more delicacy 
of imaginative perception. In color 
and tone, as well as in design, the 
thought is aptly embodied. The 
warm, smoky atmosphere of the 
church interior, in which the color 
scheme is based on an_ unusual 
ground of dull plum color, suggested 
by the tone of the walls and the pave- 
ment, is highly agreeable to the eyes. 
The engraving shows how effectively 
the light and dark spaces are distrib- 
uted. Summing up the qualities of 
the work, we find it to combine the 
expression of an emotional experi- 
ence, the central idea being so uni- 
versal as to need no explanation, with 
an ornamental intention which is 
worked out successfully on original 
lines. 

“Domine non sum dignus” is not 
so pleasant in a decorative sense, and, 
not being conceived as a decoration, 
falls short of “The Madonnas of St. 
Mark’s” in respect to composition and 
color; but it is even more pathetic in 
significance, and tells its story with 
force and solemnity. The motive, 
doubtless inspired by actual episodes, 
is by a slight but perceptible margin 





THE RIGHT PANEL. 
removed from the absolute simplicity 
of idea which holds the other work in 
such remarkable unity ; thus it follows 
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“DOMINE NON SUM DIGNUS.” 


that there is less clearness in the ex- 
pression of it, and this extends to the 
arrangement of the masses, so that 
the relation between the various fig- 
ures and parts of the design conveys 
no sense of that inevitableness which 
in a masterpiece makes us feel that it 
could not have been otherwise. One 
might weave a story out of this pic- 
ture, and it would be melancholy, but 
it is always better to let the picture 
tell its own tale, however ambiguous. 
The studies for this picture were made 
in Paris. 

The painting called “Types of the 
Black Forest” is a well studied and 
penetrating character piece, in which 
a group of peasants are portrayed in 
the act of receiving the blessing after 
morning service. “The Madonna of 
the Kiss” (owned by Miss F. Welsh) 
is one of the original studies for the 
“Madonnas of St. Mark’s.” “Low 
Tide on the Coast of Normandy” 
(owned by Miss E. C. Roberts) shows 
that Miss Roberts possesses distinct 
talent as a landscape painter. In her 
recent exhibition in Boston, Miss 
Roberts showed a series of eight de- 
signs for decorations to be placed in 
the Church of St. Asaph, Bala, Pa., 


and copies of works by Botticelli, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Carpaccio and Paris 
Bordone. Her portraits, figure 
pieces, landscapes, etc., including 
“The White Shawl,” owned by 
Miss A. Thomson, “The Norwegian 
Bride,” “My Grandmother’s Birth- 
day,” “The Green Gown,” “Sunshine 
and Shadow,” and “The Quiet End of 
Evening,” emphasized the impression 
of seriousness and ability made by 
her religious paintings. 

It is not possible to form a final 
opinion on the designs for the Church 
of St. Asaph in their present stage, 
since the drawings should be seen in 
their proper settings and finished 
form, the more so because they are 
evidently adapted with much thought- 
fulness to the architectural environ- 
ment of which they are to form a 
part. Miss Roberts manifests in 
these studies an uncommon degree of 
scholarly invention, and, as was noted 
in the case of the “Madonnas of St. 
Mark’s,” she shows the rare faculty 
of ornamental composition in which 
not only each design taken separate- 
ly but all the series viewed together 
give an impression of agreeable unity 
and harmony. Combined with her 
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AWAITING THE BENEDICTION. 


sensitive expression oi 
emotional life, this dec- 
orative instinct should en- 
able her to produce not- 
able religious decorations. 
Her study of the primitive 
Italian works has been of 
distinct service in forming 
her style, without for a 
moment influencing her 
choice of motives or moral 
point of view. A more in- 
timate and congenial in- 
fluence, and a= more 
natural one for a modern 
painter, has been that of 
Dagnan-Bouveret, whose 
feeling for religious 
themes is beautifully tem- 
pered by the human note, 
and is perhaps more 
vitally sincere than that of 
any of the contemporary 
European painters. But 
in the final analysis, after 
all due account has been 
taken of exterior influ- 
ences, there seems to be 
quite enough of the per- 
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“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.” 


sonal equation to set Miss Roberts's 
work apart as the spontaneous artistic 
utterance of a fine temperament, the 
impulses of which are stamped by a 
new and real mental quality. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is 
what we critics are always looking for. 
Were it more common it would be the 
less valuable. There are many minor 
things in art which are fine and ad- 
mirable, but they are mostly unes- 
sential. 


«‘Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought.” 


Originality then is the name for 
this quality which, more than all 
others, makes works of art immortal. 
And the strangest part of it is that 
originality comes to those who are 
seeking something else. Every ear- 
nest worker in the arts must have dis- 
covered by experience that the con- 
scious search for novelty of form is 
vain ; that its coming often seems for- 
tuitous; it results from some cause 
deeper than the desire to shine. 
Artists know well enough that there 
is nothing in the world that can take 
the place of moral enthusiasm. They 
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may give it other names if they do 
not like these words, but it amounts 
to the same thing. It lies behind and 
beneath all great achievements. This 
is why all good painting is religious ; 
this is why art is in itself a religion. 
A great yearning to let others see the 
beauty and the wonder that we have 
seen is the mainspring that sets the 
wheels in motion. 


‘“‘The beauty and the wonder, and the 
power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and 
shades, 
Changes, surprises, and God made it all! 
For what? Do you feel thankfully, ay or 
no, 


For this fair town’s face, yonder river's line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, 

child, : 
These are the frame to?” 


It is not, Can you draw skilfully? 
but, Do you feel thankfully? Given 
the feeling, it seems that the rest of 
the equipment of the artist may be 
had for the asking. This is as true 
now as it was in the day of Lippo 
Lippi. Without the holy zeal born of 
generous and lofty sentiment, art is 
a pitiable jugglery, not worth think- 
ing about,—a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. 





SORROW. 
By M. T. Maltby. 


N angel of God to two women came 
Saying, “What will ye ask in the Father’s name 
When at last ye enter the gates of heaven? 
For whatever ye ask ye shall be given.” 
White with shedding of tears, one raised her face, 
Stiff set in the furrows which sorrows trace, 
And she said, “On earth I have had to quaff 
The cup of grief—in heaven let me laugh.” 


In pity he turned to the other then,— 

To a woman with eyes which held no pain; 
Whose sunny face was a message of cheer 
To lives which had else been sadly drear; 
With lips ever ready for laugh or jest-— 
Denying the anguish which no one guessed ; 
And she answered the angel, “When I die 
God grant me in heaven a place to cry!” 





MANASSEH CUTLER AND THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


By Nathan N. Withington. 


into the West constitutes one 

of the most important chapters 
of our history. A new consciousness 
of the significance of this movement 
began with the oration of Senator 
Hoar at the Marietta centennial in 
1888. Old Rutland, Massachusetts, 
“the cradle of Ohio,’ as it has well 
been called, has become in the years 
since 1888 a veritable Mecca for the 
students of the history of New Eng- 
land’s relations with the West. Theold 
home of General Rufus Putnam has 
been secured for permanent preserva- 
tion as a historical memorial and has 
already been the goal of many pil- 
grimages. The centennial of the set- 
tlement of the Western Reserve by 
New England men was recently cele- 
brated even more impressively than 
the centennial of the founding of 
Marietta by Rufus Putnam and his 
associates. Whatever relates to this 
great New England movement a cen- 
tury ago is acquiring new interest. It 
is perhaps an opportune time to direct 
attention once more to one who was 
second only to Rufus Putnam, if in- 
deed second to any one, in securing 
the opening of the Northwest Terri- 
tory to settlement upon the most 
hopeful and salutary basis. 

Manasseh Cutler was born in Kill- 
ingly, Connecticut, May 13, 1742. He 
graduated at Yale in 1765, and soon 
after settled at Edgartown, Martha’s 
Vineyard, where he engaged in the 
whaling business and kept a shop. 
Next he studied law, was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar in 1767 and 
conducted a few cases in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Finding law uncon- 
genial, he began the study of theol- 
ogy, and having married, in 1766, 
Mary Balch, daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Balch of Dedham, he re- 
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moved to that town in 1769 and con- 
tinued his theological studies under 
the direction of his father-in-law. In 
1770 he was licensed and preached as 
a candidate at Ipswich Hamlet, now 
Hamilton, where he was ordained in 
1771, holding the pastoral relation to 
the same parish until the end of his 
life. 

At the rumor of the fight at Lexing- 
ton, he led a party of Ipswich men to 
Cambridge, arriving too late to take 
part, but witnessing the retreat of the 
British into Boston. In September, 
1776, he was commissioned as army 
chaplain, and served under Colonel 
Ebenezer Francis in the Eleventh 
Massachusetts regiment. He did gal- 
lant service as a combatant in Rhode 
Island in the action of August 28. 
1778, and received honorable recog- 
nition. During the latter part of the 
war the doctor of Ipswich Hamlet 
was serving in the army; and in 
order that his people might not 
lack medical attendance, Mr. Cutler 
studied the art and practised for 
several years, creditably, according 
to the testimony of neighboring 
physicians. 

About this time an English work 
on botany interested him in that 
study, and he was the first to examine 
the flora of New England, of which he 
described three hundred and _ fifty 
species according to the Linnzan 
system. He was a friend of Dr. Bel- 
knap of New Hampshire; and in 1784, 
in a party of seven persons, they ex- 
plored the White Mountains, and 
they are said to have been the first 
white men who made the ascent. Bvy 
their instruments it was computed 
that Mount Washington rose 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea—an er- 
ror of about 3,400 feet. In 1781 Cutler 
was elected a member of the Ameri- 
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can Academy, and was thereafter a 
contributor to its proceedings. 

His name is connected with na- 
tional events of such importance as 
the cession of the state grants of un- 
settled lands to the national govern- 
ment, by which action the Union was 
cemented; and he drafted for Nathan 
Dane the celebrated Ordinance of 
1787, which excluded slavery from the 
Northwest Territory, and gave that 
vast region to freedom and insured for 
it education and religion. He was a 
foremost agent in carrying out the 
great plan whose object was the set- 
tling of the domain which had been 
so wisely and nobly predestined, the 
securing of the best class of settlers, 
and allaying the 
discontent of the 
soldiers of the 
Revolution at the 
ingratitude with 
which their services 
had been repaid by 
furnishing them 
homes and _ lands. 
In accordance with 
this scheme, in De- 
cember, 1787, an 
expedition set forth 
from Cutler’s house 
in Hamilton, con- 
sisting of sixty per- 
sons, who were 
joined by _ others 
from Rutland and 
other places, all 
under the lead of General Rufus Put- 
nam, for the settlement of Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Yale College gave him the degree 
of LL. D. in 1791. In 1795 he de- 
clined an appointment as judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Ohio Territory. 
He was chosen representative to the 
Massachusetts General Court in 
1800; and from December 7, 1801, to 
March 3, 1805, he served his district 
in Congress as a Federalist, then de- 
clining reélection on account of his 
health. The remainder of his life was 
active ; and he died July 28, 1823, uni- 
versally honored and mourned. 





This bare record of the chief events 
of his life is sufficient indication that 
this was an extraordinary man who 
had settled for life as the pastor of a 
poor country parish, contented with 
that humble position, yet with a mind 
active in so many fields of thought, 
wise in seeing the trend and needs of 
the age, and with a vigor of character 
which made him a leader and not a 
mere scholar. He enlarged the bound- 
aries of knowledge by his botanical 
labors, and sought to do it in other 
departments of science, and _ he 
showed himself eminent as a man of 
affairs and a leader among practical 
men in his connection with the dispo- 
sition of the Northwest Territory. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF MANASSEH CUTLER AT KILLINGLY, CONN. 


His versatility is conspicuous; but to 
that must be added a wisdom, com- 
mon sense and persistent force which 
do not always accompany versatility. 

There is enough of interest in such 
a life to make it worth while to get a 
more definite and detailed picture of 
it; and for this we fortunately have 
the material in his “Life, Journals and 
Correspondence,” by his grandchil- 
dren. These two volumes are a mine 
from which material could be drawn 
for a most interesting and valuable 
biography, and are themselves of en- 
during interest. 

Dr. Cutler inherited his handsome 
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DR. CUTLER’S CHURCH AT- HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS. THE PARSONAGE AT THE LEFT. 


and sturdy frame and vigorous mind 
from parents who were substantial 
farmer folk of Killingly, who lived so 
near to the Rhode Island line that it 
ran through their house. His earliest 
New England ancestor came from 
Norfolk, England, and settled in Wa- 
tertown, Mass., in 1634. On all sides 
he inherited Puritan blood of the early 
settlers. He was a type once com- 
mon in New England, of the country 
Congregational minister poorly paid 
but greatly respected, a scholar and a 
man of great and deserved authority, 
who was not only the pastor and 
guide in spiritual concerns, but the 
leader of thought and manners, whose 
functions have since been divided and 
subdivided and are now undertaken 
by books, magazines, lectures, news- 
papers and all the instruments of light 
and leading. It was an aristocracy in- 
deed, but one of personal worth, and 
owed its ascendency to the spontane- 
ous deference of the people to supe- 
rior knowledge ‘and wisdom. The 
“emancipation of Massachusetts” 
from the control of such ministers was 
not an emancipation of slaves from 


thraldom, but of children who have 
come of age from the tutelage of their 
parents. 

In personal appearance Dr. Cutler 
is described in his later years as a 
stately gentleman of the old school, 
of light complexion, ruddy cheeks, 
tall, well proportioned, with a benevo- 
lent, genial and handsome face. His 
portly form was commonly dressed in 
black velvet coat and smallclothes, 
black silk stockings and silver knee 
and shoe buckles. His bearing was 
such as inspired awe and respect upon 
approaching him, but he had manners 
which put the new acquaintance 
quickly at his ease without diminish- 
ing the reverence felt for his person. 
While he was courteous and dignified, 
he was sociable and hospitable, de- 
lighting in the company of distin- 
guished men especially, but also in 
that of his fellow men of any class, so 
that it is said that there was seldom a 
vacant seat at his table. He once 
gave an account of his first introduc- 
tion to Dr. Franklin as follows: 

“As I walked up the avenue to his 
house, I reflected, I am going into the 
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presene of a great man—one who had 
stood before kings and the mighty 
ones of the earth. I hesitated; my 
knees smote together; but I could 
not retreat. I was greatly surprised 
to see in Dr. Franklin a small, lively 
old man in his morning gown, per- 
fectly simple and unaffected in his ap- 
pearance and manners. He immedi- 
ately recognized me as the author of 
a botanical work; invited me to walk 
in his spacious and elegant garden; 
and in five minutes I felt as free and 
as much at home with him as with my 
own family or my most intimate 
friend.” 

Mr. Ira Cheever of Chelsea, who 
taught school in Hamilton in 1810, 
was invited to supper with Dr. Cutler 
one evening, and he says his own feel- 
ings were precisely similar to those 
which his guest had recorded in the 
paragraph here quoted. Such was 
the presence of one of the able and 
learned men who formerly were con- 
tent to settle in the poor rural par- 
ishes of New England, upon a stipend 
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which would be considered at present 
inadequate for a female school-teacher 
of the lower grades; and there were 
many such ministers in Massachu- 
setts, the richest of the New England 
group. Dr. Cutler’s granddaughter 
says: 

“Unambitiously settling in a small 
village, in 1771, called Ipswich Ham- 
let, not even incorporated, his salary 
was proportionally limited. I think it 
never exceeded $450 as the annual 
amount, with perquisites of wood and 
other favors, as was the custom; but 
a handsome income was the result of 
boarding and teaching candidates for 
college and pupils in bookkeeping 
and navigation from Newburyport, 
Salem, Ipswich and other towns in the 
county. Social and genial, he was a 
lover of good cheer; his table never 
lacked abundance or variety ; and this 
was the time when the flow of soul 
was swiiftest, and the dessert was en- 
livened with a hoarded anecdote or 
the relation of a droll incident or ex- 
perience. This habit he encouraged 
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DR. CUTLER’S DESK AND CHAIR, 


as a sanitary measure to create the 
laugh that waits on appetite; for a 
merry laugh was his delight.” 

Dr. Cutler was a farmer and gar- 
cener, and a good one, and he gave 
good advice to a son who found farm- 
ing too plodding an occupation while 
his father was in Congress—advice in 
the style of Poor Richard, for Cutler 
had several characteristics of Dr. 
Franklin besides the resemblance in 
the personal impression each made 
upon younger men. 

Dr. Cutler was a Congregational 
minister; and it is proper that some- 
thing should be said of his religion. 
He was a practical Christian and his 
life was beneficent and exemplary. 
He believed theoretically in the doc- 
trines of the Westminster Catechism, 
but in the journals, letters and ad- 
dresses it does not seem that he laid 
great emphasis on the peculiar doc- 
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trines therein propounded. 
In the charge which he 
gave at the ordination of 
Rev. Daniel Story, to go 
as pastor of the Marietta 
settlement,thereis nothing 
which one of the old- 
fashioned Unitarian min- 
isters might not have 
spoken. There is a curi- 
ous illustration of his 
sturdy calmness of judg- 
ment in the record in his 
journal of his impressions 
of a sermon he heard de- 
livered by the celebrated 
Whitefield at Wrentham, 


in 1770, when he was 
twenty-eight years old. 
He says: 

“His text was hand- 


somely opened; his sub- 
ject turned principally 
upon the necessity of the 
assistance of the Divine 
Spirit in performing al! 
our duties. Had not so 
much as the heads of his 
sermon written—very 
flighty and rambling—his 
audience not overmuch 
affected. He had many good ex- 
pressions, and many very odd and 
improper for the pulpit. Not at all 
pleased with him upon the whole, as 
his discourse was not at all enlighten- 
ing and instructive, but very broken 
and interwoven with impertinent 
stories. His gestures very extrava- 
gant, though natural and easy. His 
sermon an hour and a half, and all the 
substance, I imagine, might have 
been delivered handsomely in ten 
minutes.” Dr. Cutler adds charac- 
teristically: “Rained considerably, 
which was much wanted, as it had 
been extremely dry.” 

Apparently he was not a profound 
theologian, and he certainly was not 
a sensational preacher, but a pious, 
upright man of sound, practical sense, 
which he applied in the pulpit and his 
pastoral work as he did in his busi- 
ness and in his political labors. The 
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sermons which are pub- 
lished are well written 
and indicate a vigorous 
and enlightened mind, 
public spirited and 
patriotic, accustomed to 
consider great affairs 
and to take an active 
part in their conduct. 
They give the impres- 
sion of strong feeling 
controlled by sound 
judgment and without 
a trace of fanaticism. 
That he was a good 
pastor as well as an ac- 
ceptable preacher is evi- 
dent from the reverence 
in which his memory is 
still held in the parish 
by the descendants of 
those to whom he min- 
istered. That he was 
guided by good sense in 
his religion is indicated 


in his comments upon: 
Whitefield’s preaching; | 


and that he was more 
liberal than most New 
England ministers or 
than the general public 
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CLOCK OWNED BY DR. CUTLER. 
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is shown in his diary 
recording the doings of 
Sunday, July 15, 1787. 

Dr. Cutler was then 
visiting Philadelphia 
and New York in the 
interest of the plan for 
settling the Northwest 
Territory ; and the diary 
tells how he set out on 
his return from Phila- 
delphia. At the upper 
ferry of the Delaware 
River he came to the 
Forge, Rolling, and 
Slitting Mills; and the 
record reads: “At these 
mills I let my horse 
stand to cool himself 
about ten minutes and 
took a walk into the 
mills and viewed these 
curious works, but, as 
it was Sunday, did not 
take any minutes of 
their construction.” 
Still, as he was a keen 
observer, he gives some 
account of them and of 
the impression they 
made upon his mind. 





CANDELABRA AND COMMUNION CUPS PRESENTED TO DR. CUTLER’S PARISH, AND 
PUNCH BOWL OWNED BY HIM. 


All the articles herein reproduced are in the possession of his granddaughters. 
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At the end of the entry for the 
day he writes: “I have rode to- 
day fifty-five miles, and have attended 
public worship both forenoon and 
afternoon—a pretty good day’s work 
for Sunday.” At that time the laws 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
made it a criminal offence to travel on 
Sunday. ” 

The diary gives frequent indica- 
tions of the interest which Cutler 
took in physical science, which he had 
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MANASSEH CUTLER’S TOMB IN THE OLD BURYING GROUND 


AT HAMILTON, 


to satisfy with few advantages of 
books and apparatus. Considering 
these disadvantages the record is 
truly remarkable,—the record not 
only of his attainments but of his ad- 
vancement of the boundaries of 
knowledge by original research in the 
botany of New England. While he is 
still a young man there are entries re- 
cording astronomical and meteoro- 
logical phenomena; and these are 
continued as long as the diary was 
kept. He was a frequent correspond- 
ent with others interested in the ad- 
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vancement of science; and at the 
boarding school which he kept there 
were many youth who afterwards be- 
came eminent, and who all looked 
back upon their school days with Cut- 
ler as some of the most profitable 
days of their lives, and to himself with 
the respect which is inspired by a 
great teacher. The consideration in 
which his scientific work was held is 
evident in the number and reputation 
of his correspondents at home and 
abroad, in Eng- 
land, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and 
Sweden, in all 
which countries 
his botanical 
achievements were 
known and appre- 
ciated. He began 
the study of bot 
any seemingly by 


chance in 1780, 
and he began at 
once to apply 
what he had 
learned from 
books to the 
study of nature 


and the examina- 
tion and descrip- 
tion of the flora of 
New England, in 
which he was the 
pioneer. He was 
alsoa good mathe- 
matician and 
something of an 


astronomer, ge- 
ographer and topographer. The 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1781 elected Dr. 


Cutler to membership, and he con- 
tributed to its proceedings papers 
“On the Transit of Mercury over the 
Sun, 12th November, 1782;” “On 
the Eclipse of the Moon, 29th March, 
1782, and of the Sun in the following 
April;” “Meteorological Observa- 
tions, 1781, 82, ’83;” “An Account 
of Some of the Vegetable Produc- 
tions Naturally Growing in this Part 
of America;” and “Remarks on a 
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Vegetable and Animal Insect.” He 
also, with the assistance of Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Peck, prepared the chapter 
on Trees and Plants in Belknap’s 
“History of New Hampshire.” 

These various labors would have 
marked Dr. Cutler as a man of versa- 
tile and strong mind; but he would 
not have won a niche in the shrine to 
those whose memories are preserved 
for generations as public benefactors 
if this had been all. But his name is 
intimately associated with events of 
vast and vital importance to the estab- 
lishment and perpetuity of the Union. 
The colonies had grants from the 
British crown of lands extending 
westward to the Pacific Ocean, and 
these grants were of as divine right as 
that by which the Pope had divided 
the unknown parts of the world be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, making 
the boundary between these domin- 
ions of great hopes a meridian of 
longitude. The treaties of peace after 
the Revolutionary War had given to 
the states actual rights, as far as 
white men were concerned, in a vast 
region at the northeast; and the ces- 
sion of these to the federal govern- 
ment was at once an incentive to and 
a bond of union. Indeed it seems 
now that it was an indispensable con- 
dition, and that if the lands had been 
retained by the several states, the 
Union might have perished as an un- 
timely birth before it had drawn 
breath. 

When Dr. Cutler was 45 years old, 
these lands and important questions 
connected with their disposition 
turned his remarkable powers in a 
new direction; and the good sense, 
the shrewdness in dealing with men, 
the comprehensive views and the pa- 
triotism which had inspired him in 
the war were displayed upon a wider 
field. His share in one of the most 
important epochs of the history. of 
America is deserving of honorable 
memory at the present time, as it 
had the recognition by the men of his 
own generation whose regard was 
worth having. 





There were two important special 
questions connected with the public 
lands, namely, that they should be 
systematically settled by patriotic 
men who would hold them for their 
country, and that provision should be 
made for the soldiers. As an officer 
of the Revolutionary army, Dr. Cutler 
naturally felt sympathy with the sol- 
diers who were disbanded at the close 
of the war, many of whom were left 
destitute after having given the 
flower of their youth to the service of 
a country which did not show itself 
particularly grateful to the heroes 
who have been so highly honored 
with the unsubstantial tributes of 
posterity. At the time, many of them 
were discharged from the service far 
from their homes, to which they had 
to make their way as tramps, subsist- 
ing by beggary or by the terror they 
inspired. Partly by the weakness of 
Congress and partly by the unwilling- 
ness of their countrymen to tax them- 
selves to pay a debt which ought to 
have been sacred, an army of dis- 
banded soldiers was scattered to its 
homes with nothing but certificates 
of indebtedness, which were almost 
worthless under the feeble confeder- 
acy, and which many of them disposed 
of at an enormous discount. 

Dr. Cutler and General Rufus 
Putnam were the chief promoters of a 
plan by which a large number of these 
should be granted lands and homes, 
and the Northwest Territory should 
be settled with the best and most pa- 
triotic of the American stock. Thus 
the Ohio Company was formed at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Boston, 
March 1, 1786. The plan was to 
raise a fund in continental certificates, 
not to exceed one million dollars, to 
be expended in purchasing United 
States lands in the territory for the 
purpose of settlement. The shares of 
the company were to be each one 
thousand dollars in such certificates 
and ten dollars in gold or silver. This 
was the beginning of the movement 
resulting in the settlement of Mari- 
etta, Ohio, which accomplished ‘n a 
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considerable degree the purpose for 
which it was intended so far as related 
to provision for soldiers of the war, 
and all that could have been expected 
in founding a settlement of good citi- 
zens and of moral and intelligent 
men,—education being especially fos- 
tered in the establishment of a college 
as one of the first institutions of the 
new colony. 

Closely connected with this scheme, 
in Dr. Cutler’s mind, was the car- 
rying through of the famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which dedicated the 
whole territory of which the Marietta 
settlement was a part to freedom, edu- 
cation and religion, slavery being for- 
ever excluded from the territory by 
the ordinance. Indeed this was a 
preliminary and condition of the set- 
tlement; and Cutler’s part in it was 
important if he were not the actual 
author of the famous sixth article of 
the ordinance, which ran as follows: 

“There shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said ter- 
ritory, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted: Provided, al- 
ways, that any person escaping into 
the same, from whom labor or service 
is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
original states, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labor 
or service as aforesaid.” 

The latter clause shows that the 
principle of the fugitive slave law was 
postulated by the South and yielded 
by the North so early. In proof of 
Dr. Cutler’s agency in having this 
important article inserted in the 
ordinance, his descendants, in “The 
Life, Journal and Correspondence,” 
bring some strong evidence. Dr. 
Joseph Torrey of Salem, Mass., wrote 
to Judge Ephraim Cutler, January 30, 
1847: “At a recent professional call 
at Hamilton, Brother Temple pro- 
duced large files of Ohio documents, 
but I had time only for a hasty exami- 
nation. I saw among these docu- 
ments the Ordinance of 1787 on a 
printed sheet. On its margin was 


written that Mr. Dane requested Dr. 
Cutler to suggest such provisions 
as he deemed advisable, and that at 
Dr. Cutler’s instance was inserted 
what relates to religion, education 
and slavery.” Daniel Webster was 
convinced by examining the doct- 
ments that Cutler suggested the arti- 
cle, and Dr. Cutler himself claimed it, 
and told his son that “he was acting 
for associates, friends and neighbors, 
who would not embark in the enter- 
prise, unless these principles were un- 
alterably fixed.” At the centennial 
celebration of the town of Hamilton, 
in the summer of 1893, a grandson of 
Cutler was the orator of the day, and 
he, modestly on his part, but proudly 
for the town, gave the credit of the 
ordinance to its people, of whom his 
grandfather, he said, was only the 
representative.* 

This estimate hardly does justice to 
the man who was the representative 
of a plan which was doubtless in the 
minds of many, but in no other mind 
so clearly as in his; and no other man 
probably could have carried to suc- 
cess so well the negotiations with 
public men in and out of Congress. 
The tact and shrewdness, the knowl- 
edge of men and the motives by 
which they are led to act, and the 
combination of pleasing address and 
firmness with which he held to his 
own view against what at first was a 
hostile majority in Congress, were 
admirable, and they mark the supe- 
rior man able to control other men 
and public affairs of large importance. 

In June, 1787, Cutler set forth on 
a journey to Philadelphia and New 
York for the purpose of securing from 
Congress such action as the Ohio 
Company desired, and as a prelimi- 
nary to interest public men and men 
of influence in the scheme. At Phila- 
delphia he met Dr. Franklin for the 
first time, who received his New Eng- 
land visitor cordially as one who was 

*See the notes appended to the Ordinance of 1787 as 
published in Old South Leaflet, No. 13, for a discussion 
of the respective parts of those who secured its passage. 


Dr. Cutler’s Description of Ohio in 1787 is published in 
Old South Leaflet, No 40. 
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already distinguished by his botanical 
work and writings, and not the less 
cordially that the introduction was by 
Elbridge Gerry. Dr. Cutler also saw 
in Philadelphia Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Mason of Virginia, Governor Martin 
and Hugh Williamson of North Car- 
olina, John Rutledge and Mr. Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina, Mr. Hamil- 
ton of New York, Robert Morris, 
the financier, and other distinguished 
Philadelphians, on all of whom he 
seems to have made a good impres- 
sion. 

At New York he came to the test 
of his powers. Apparently a majority 
of the members of Congress were op- 
posed to making the desired conces- 
sion, and the most favorably disposed 
were hardly willing to accede to the 
terms demanded by the company. 
Fortunately for his prospect of suc- 
cess, however, there was another 
large land scheme in which a number 
of rich and influential men were inter- 
ested, and a chance for what in later 
times has been called “logrolling.” 
Congress enacted one ordinance con- 
taining a grant, but on terms which 
were not satisfactory to the company, 
and it was declined by Cutler. By 
this time it seems that the public ad- 
vantages of the plan had so impressed 
themselves upon the members, that 
the refusal of Cutler to accept the pro- 
posed terms was a disappointment 
and somewhat of a mortification. 

At this juncture occurred an inci- 
dent which shows that the politicians 
of 1787 were not very different from 
those of 1901. The diary relates that 
at a conference between Cutler and 
congressmen certain Southern mem- 
bers “were so complaisant as to-ask 
repeatedly, what office would be 
agreeable to me in the western coun- 
try. I assured them that I wished for 
no appointment in the civil line. 
Colonel Grayson proposed the office 


of one of the judges, which was sec- - 


onded by all the gentlemen present. 
The obtaining an appointment, I ob- 
served, had never come into my mind, 
nor was there any civil office I should, 


at present, be willing to accept. This 
declaration seemed to be rather sur- 
prising, especially to men who were 
so much used to solicit or be solicited 
for appointments of honor or profit; 
they seemed to be more urgent on 
that head.” Thereupon Cutler pro- 
posed General Putnam as an accepta- 
ble person for judge. 

On July 20, the secretary of Con- 
gress furnished Cutler with the ordi- 
nance adopted the day before, which 
stated the terms of a contract to 
which he was not willing to accede. 
Accordingly he informed the commit- 
tee of Congress that he could not con- 
tract on the terms proposed, and 
would prefer purchasing lands of the 
states, who would give incomparably 
better terms; and therefore he pro- 
posed to leave the city immediately. 
They beggd him to stay, and gave 
hopes that the matter could be ar- 
ranged according to his views. Dr. 
Cutler had a plan in reserve, which 
enabled him to be rather independent 
in his negotiations, as he could get 
lands on favorable terms from Massa- 
chusetts, and attention was being 
turned to emigration to Maine, where 
General Knox had settled. 

Two extracts from the diary at this 
time show in what esteem Dr. Cutler 
was held by congressmen as a nego- 
tiator. In one of them he says: “The 
Board of Treasury, I think, will do us 
much service, if Dr. Lee is not against 
us. Though Duer assures me I have 
got the length of his foot, and that 
he calls me an open, frank, honest 
New England man, which he consid- 
ers aS an uncommon animal. His 
brother, Richard Henry Lee, is cer- 
tainly our fast friend, and we have 
hopes that he will engage him in eur 
interest.” On the same day the diary 
records an interview with Dr. Holton, 
a member of Congress, who gave en- 
couraging hopes as to favorable ac- 
tion; but Cutler writes: “I felt much 
discouraged, and told the Doctor I 
thought it in vain to wait longer, and 
should certainly leave the city the next 
day. He cried out at my impatience; 
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said if I obtained my purpose in a 
month from that time I should be far 
more expeditious than was common 
in getting much smaller matters 
through Congress; that it was of 
great magnitude, for it far exceeded 
any private contract ever made before 
in the United States; that if I should 
fail now, I ought still to pursue the 
matter, for I should most certainly 
finally obtain the object I wished. To 
comfort me he assured me that it was 
impossible for him to conceive by 
what kind of address I had so soon 
and so warmly engaged the attention 
of Congress, for since he had been a 
member of that body he assured me 
on his honor he never knew so much 
attention paid to any one person who 
made application to them on any kind 
of business. He could not have sup- 
posed that any three men from New 
England, even of the first character, 
could have accomplished so much in 
so short a time.” Dr. Cutler takes 
this as flattery, and his persistence in 
his determination to leave on the next 
day was a part of his art, since he 
intended it should urge Congress to 
favorable action; if it did not, his plan 
was to summon absent members who 
were favorable to his scheme and to 
return again to the attack. 

However, there was no need, for 
on the next day, before he left, Con- 
gress passed such an ordinance as he 
had urged, and he had accomplished 
a magnificent victory, one which 
probably no other three New Eng- 
land men, even of the first character, 
could have accomplished. He had 
gained a great and enduring good; 
and having received the congratula- 
tions of many friends, he departed 
from New York. 

The Ohio Company was not incor- 
porated, but was a private enterprise ; 
and the arrangements were made and 
a company of settlers set forth in 
December of the same year, 1787. 
Dr. Cutler, on July 21 of the follow- 
ing year, set out from Ipswich to 
drive in a sulky to Ohio, having re- 
linquished his salary, and his parish 
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agreeing to supply the pulpit. He 
joined General Putnam at Muskin- 
gum, August 19, having been nearly 
a month on the road. He remained 
in Ohio about a month, and arrived 
home October 15. He always took 
an interest in the settlement, and his 
son settled there and became a judge 
and leading man; and there are de- 
scendants still in Ohio. 

In the first year of President Jeffer- 
son’s administration, in 1801, Dr. 
Cutler entered Congress, and con- 
tinued his service in the House for 
four years, and then declined re-elec- 
tion by reason of long-continued and 
increasing ill health. It was perhaps 
from this cause that he did not take a 
leading part as an orator in Congress, 
where his ability and public spirit 
were recognized. He was a strong 
Federalist, and his party feeling 
shows itself in his letters from Wash- 
ington. In one of these to his son he 
gives his opinion of the President’s 
first address as follows: 


“Jefferson’s speech, though a mixed 
medley of Jacobinism, Republicanism and 
Federalism, of religion and atheism, of 
sentiments consistent and _ inconsistent 
with the constitution of an energetic gov- 
ernment, yet is extremely smooth, and 
must be highly popular with the people at 
large. There is a fair opening, and I think 
a hope, that he may prove a prudent man, 
and, though the next Congress will have a 
majority of Jacobins, the administration 
may not be greatly changed. I did wish 
that Burr might be elected. I now think 
it fortunate that Jefferson is chosen. If 
he pursues a wise and prudent tone of 
conduct, he will have a hornets’ nest of 
Jacobins about his ears, and be stung by 
the insects he has been so long hatching. 
He will never make a Bonaparte; but 
Burr’s unbounded ambition, courage and 
perseverance would prompt him to be a 
Bonaparte, a king, and an emperor, or 
anything else which might place him at 
the head of the nation. Nothing but a 
revolution can effect this, and nothing will 
produce a revolution at present unless 
Jefferson abandons the Federalists and 
pursues all the wild, demoralizing schemes 
of the Jacobins.” 


It will be seen by this extract that 
when he entered Congress, Dr. Cutler 
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was imbued with the Federal party 
feeling toward the President, but 
moderated by a good sense and can- 
dor which was not common at that 
time with politicians,—and all men 
were then politicians. It throws some 
light by which to estimate his life and 
character. I am tempted to give 
an extract from another letter written 
a little later to Dr. Joseph Torrey, the 
husband of Dr. Cutler’s oldest daugh- 
ter, and a physician at Salem. He 
writes: 


“On New Year’s Day a number of the 
Federalists were determined to keep up 
the old custom, though contrary to what 
was intended, of waiting on the President 
with the compliments of the season. We 
went at eleven, were tolerably received, 
and treated with cake and wine. We had 
likewise the honor of viewing the mam- 
moth cheese. It had, a little before on 
this morning, been presented with all the 
parade of Democratic etiquette. The 
President invited us to ‘Go into the mam- 
moth room to see the mammoth cheese.’ 
Last Sunday, Leland, the cheesemonger, 
a poor, ignorant, illiterate, clownish 
preacher, who was the conductor of this 
monument of human weakness and folly 
to the place of its destination, was intro- 
duced as the preacher to both Houses of 
Congress, and a great number of gentle- 
men and ladies from I know not where. 
The President, contrary to all former 
practice, made one of the audience. Such 
a performance I never heard before, and I 
hope I never shall again. The text was, 
‘And behold a greater than Solomon is 
here.’ The design of the preacher was 
principally to apply the allusion, not to 
the person intended in the text, but to him 
who was then present. Such a farrago, 
bawled with stunning voice, horrid tone, 
frightful grimaces and extravagant ges- 
tures, I believe was never heard by any 
decent auditory before. Shame or laugh- 
ter appeared in every countenance. Such 
an outrage upon religion, the Sabbath, 
and common decency was extremely 
painful to every sober, thinking person 
present. But it answered the much- 
wished-for purpose of Democrats, to see 
religion exhibited in the most ridiculous 
manner.” 


Although Dr. Cutler did not take a 
leading part as an orator in Congress, 
he was much respected, and the 
Speaker, who, he says, “I do believe 
is as honest a man as a Democrat can 
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be,” gave him “a full share of com- 
mittee business, and more than com- 
mon to anew member.” He was also 
elsewhere agreeably appreciated. He 
says: “Before I came, I was appre- 
hensive that as I was a clergyman I 
might meet with some unpleasant 
things on that account. I viewed my- 
self a speckled bird, because I pre- 
sumed I should be viewed so by 
others. But the case has been far 
otherwise. The President has paid 
me more particular attention, I be- 
lieve, than to any one Federalist in 
either House of Congress, though he 
well knows I am not only a deter- 
mined, but an active, Federalist.” 
Jefferson was a philosopher, and 
probably paid special attention to Dr. 
Cutler on account of his pursuits out- 
side of politics and his profession as a 
minister, especially his interest in the 
advancement of science. Moreover 
they had similar views upon slavery, 
so that as public men they were 
more at one than would appear 
from the party names by which they 
were labelled. 

While Dr. Cutler was in Congress, 
his son, who managed the farm in 
Hamilton, became dissatisfied with 
the monotony of a farmer’s life and 
aspired to more polite society than 
that of a farming community, and so 
wrote to his father. Probably the 
elder man’s letters describing his own . 
surroundings caused, or at least ag- 
gravated, this discontent. Dr. Cutler 
wrote a long letter of advice in reply, 
such as Dr. Franklin might have 
written if Franklin had been as good 
a farmer as Cutler. After giving di- 
rections as to the farming operations, 
in which he goes into particulars 
which show his skill in making profit 
from the soil, he gives some sound, 
practical advice as to the comparative 
social advantages of several occupa- 
tions and conditions. The son had 
written something about “mixing and 
shining in polite circles”; and his 
father tells him that in this respect 
“T shall not wonder if you should 
entertain erroneous and _ delusive 
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ideas. It is not in polite circles that 
you are to look for exclusive happi- 
ness, nor for extensive information 
and the most correct opinions. It is 
not there you will find the most valu- 
able characters nor the most worthy 
citizens. It is often the reverse. The 
difference is not in improved knowl- 
edge, but in external manners.” 
There is much more to like effect. 
“I am not, however,” he adds, ‘‘op- 
posed to the refinements of society. 
But I know that young men, who are 
farmers, and especially situated as you 
are in the vicinity of large towns, may 
become acquainted with that descrip- 
tion of good company which will af- 
ford the most rational and substantial 
enjoyment, without partaking of 
those evils and vices. This depends 
upon your own management and ex- 
ertion.” He then mentions that 
there are people whose acquaintance 
is desirable in Ipswich and Danvers 
and continues: ; 
“T have known young men that 
would, and did, form acquaintances 
with whom they pleased without half 
the advantages you enjoy. Your fam- 
ily, and your acquirements, are suffi- 
cient as far as they ought to go. By 
your own exertions you have it in 
your power to gain attention, respect 
and esteem. Remember, too, that in 
this way you will enjoy the highest 
relish of society ; too much familiarity 
often breeds contempt. Intervals of 
company increase the enjoyment.” 
The first and superficial impression 
in running over Dr. Cutler’s life is of 
the diversity of his pursuits and the 
versatility of his powers. When he 
leaves college he becomes a trader, 
then a lawyer, next a clergyman, a 
soldier, a physician, a meteorologist, 
an astronomer, a geographer, a bot- 
anist, a negotiator of great affairs, a 
statesman. What a variety of pur- 
suits! What varied abilities! Yet this 
is the superficial view. There is no 
lack of unity nor of persistency in the 
character. Circumstances and condi- 


tions varied in a young country and 
a republic in the process of birth and 
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first growth; but Cutler was the far- 
thest removed from a vacillating and 
unstable character. He was the op- 
posite of that; and though his apti- 
tudes were manifold, his motives were 
simple. They were piety, patriotism 
and zeal for knowledge; and the 
times called for and fostered flexibil- 
ity of mind and the skill which could 
turn its energies in various directions, 
—and this has impressed itself as an 
American characteristic trait. In- 
deed, the most prominent quality in 
Cutler was the energy with which he 
carried through to success whatever 
he undertook. He was pastor of but 
one church, remaining with it from 
the time of his ordination until his 
death. In his other fields of labor he 
was good in whatever he undertook 
and eminent in several directions. 
The neighboring doctors said that he 
was a competent practitioner accord- 
ing to the medical knowledge of the 
times. He was a good soldier and 
legislator. He showed eminent tal- 
ents in managing the affair of the 
Northwest Territory ; and his original 
labors made him eminent as a bota- 
nist. Moreover, he was the best 
farmer and gardener of his time in 
Essex County, which probably means 
the best in New England. 

Next, if indeed it ought not to have 
been reckoned first as characteristic 
of Dr. Cutler, is the sound common 
sense which marks everything he did 
or said or wrote. He hits the nail on 
the head. He sees the essential thing 
to be done when there is need of ac- 
tion, and the essential point in a mat- 
ter for discussion. His quality of 
mind reminds us of Franklin; and he 
had some of Franklin’s humor, as ap- 
pears in many places in the diary. 
Nobody can read this or the letters 
without being impressed by the vig- 
orous and somewhat homely common 
sense of the writer, to whom an idea 
was no idea at all in his mind unless 
it was perfectly clear and could be ex- 
pressed to others with the utmost 
lucidity. 

Also very noticeable is the open- 
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eyed alertness with which Dr. Cutler 
saw everything which came within 
the range of his vision. When he 
travels he sees all the products of the 
soil, and whether it is fertile or bar- 
ren, how the farming is conducted, 
whether the buildings and fences are 
cared for, and how greater profit 
could be made. If there is a factory 
he visits it and learns all that is to be 
learned of the processes; and he is as 
acute an observer of men as he is of 
their works and of nature. His knowl- 
edge of men was profound, and not 
less was his tact in dealing with them 
—which is apparent, unconsciously to 
himself, in nearly all his records of 
transactions between himself and 
others. 

If one of the definitions which has 
been given of genius is true, that it is 
the capacity for intense and continued 
attention, then Dr. Cutler was cer- 
tainly a man of genius. When he was 
learning botany, he would study from 
nature by day and the theory from 
books by night, and on several occa- 
sions he records his studying nearly 
all night. What he did he did thor- 
oughly, taking to heart, as a clergy- 
man should, the Scriptural saying, 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.” With capac- 
ities such as his, this ability and habit 
of application insured great results. 

But what ought and will make 
Manasseh Cutler a name _ forever 
memorable in American history is 
the foremost part he had in the dispo- 
sition of the Northwest Territory, in a 
manner of the highest moment to the 
welfare and even to the establishing 
of the republic as a union rather 
than a confederacy of petty states, 
whose independence would probably 
have been short-lived. The states 
north of the Ohio River, with their 
prosperous and increasing population, 
are a monument more lasting than 
brass to his memory. 

Some extracts from the diary and 
letters have been given to illustrate 
portions of the life of Dr. Cutler and 
give some intimations of his style of 


thought; and perhaps this attempt to 
interest readers in a man worthy of 
remembrance could not more fittingly 
close than by quoting a few of his 
characteristic utterances. 

Jonathan Stokes of Kidder- 
minster, England, with whom he held 
a correspondence on scientific sub- 
jects, had written in 1793 asking Dr. 
Cutler to inform him about the con- 
stitution and institutions of the 
American republic, and among other 
things as to the good or ill effects 
arising from having no particular re- 
ligion established. The reply to this 
latter inquiry is not only interesting 
as illustrating Cutler’s manner of 
thought and expression, but by rea- 
son of its bearing upon recent discus- 
sions. He writes: 


“We experience no ill effects. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that religious es- 
tablishments are not only unnecessary, but 
injurious to civil society. We have under- 
gone nearly as great a revolution in our re- 
ligious as in our political state. The first 
settlers in New England were rigid dis- 
senters, illiberal and intolerant. Religion 
was interwoven with politics, and the 
clergy acquired an ascendency over the 
civil ruler. The progress of information 
had produced a considerable change be- 
fore the revolution commenced, but in 
Massachusetts the Congregationalists 
were the favorites of government, and 
every other denomination was considered 
as dissenters from them. The war with 
Great Britain produced a general combi- 
nation of all characters and parties in the 
common cause, which tended, among 
other causes, to diminish former distinc- 
tions and prejudices, and prepared the way 
for just reasoning and liberality of senti- 
ment, both in religion and politics. 

In the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
which was the first that was framed on the 
principles of independence, great exertions 
were made by the best informed of our 
clergy, as well as others, to obtain an en- 
tire separation of religion and _ politics. 
This object was obtained, with the only 
exception of a disgraceful religious test. 

Our laws equally provided for the 
support and protection of the clergy of all 
denominations. Every citizen is at full 


liberty to embrace what sentiments and 
what schemes of religion he pleases, with- 
out public disturbance of the peace of so- 
ciety. The consequence has been much 
greater harmony among all the different 
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sects and denominations of Christians, less 
of religious controversy; and the spirit of 
persecution, with its attendant train of 
evils, is fled from us. The clergy of all de- 
scriptions frequently associate. Those of 
the Church of England and Dissenters in 
many instances exchange and preach one 
for the other on Sundays. The people of 
all denominations occasionally worship to- 
gether....In New England the clergy 
are very decently supported. In most 
parishes the livings are equal, and in some 
superior, to the most wealthy of the 
parishioners. We have enthusiasts and 
fanatics, but they are evidently decreasing. 
No country can boast of a greater number 
of learned, judicious and liberal clergymen 
in proportion to the number of the people, 
nor of greater friendship and affection 
among them, nor where religious worship 
is more generally attended by all classes 
of citizens without any compulsion. The 
happy effects on society are apparent. 
Good morals are the basis of a free gov- 
ernment. Weekly associations, in an 
orderly and decent manner, tend much to 
improve social virtues, and have greater 
influence on manners and habits conducive 
“< the happiness of society than coercive 
aws. 


Dr. Cutler, as we have seen, was a 
strong Federalist; and in a letter 
from Washington, of the date of Jan- 
uary 10,1804,he says that “Randolph, 
the Bonaparte of Democracy, made a 
motion, the object of which was to 
impeach Judge Chase.” After giving 
the proceedings leading up to the 
vote of impeachment, he comments 
thus: 


“T have given you the course of the 
business in detail (though I can give you 
no idea of the debates), for the purpose 
of conveying to you some conception of 
the present state of things. Never before 
have I seen the demon of Jacobinism dis- 
play the cloven hoof with equal audacity. 
Never have I believed that the hottest, 
maddest Democrats would have openly 
and boldly avowed principles advanced in 
the course of these debates. But it ap- 
pears evidently to be the prosecution of 
the system formed when the judiciary was 
at first attacked—not merely to remove 
federal judges, which his Democratic 
Majesty in his work of destruction had not 
power to assail, but to prostrate com- 
pletely the judiciary branch of our gov- 
ernment. What will you say to such prin- 
ciples as these? That a judge is impeach- 
able for an opinion in a law point, if that 
opinion should be judged erroneous by the 


House of Representatives? That a judge 
ought in duty to favor the ruling political 
party? And that he is bound to be gov- 
erned by the will of the people, so-called? 
The next to be impeached, we are told, is 
to be Judge Bee, of North Carolina, but 
it is doubtful whether it will be brought 
forward this season. The utmost secrecy 
is preserved in the cabinet—no one but 
those immediately concerned can tell us 
what is to be on the morrow. Democracy 
is progressing, if not with hasty strides, 
with unabated zeal. Will none of their 
destructive measures awaken the public 
mind? Will the people see with indiffer- 
ence their judges converted into mere 
automatons on the bench, or, what is in- 
finitely worse, made the servile creatures 
of the legislature? Is there a reflecting 
man but must recognize and deplore the 
existence of the same spirit in our coun- 
try which has ruined France, and spread 
distress over the fairest parts of Europe? 
The imbecility of the leaders of Democ- 
racy here may afford some consolation. 
Their courage amounts to nothing more 
than a giddy presumption in attempting 
impracticable theories, like their specu- 
lative teachers, Rousseau, Helvetius and 
Godwin, whose writings seem to have 
turned their brains; although they agree 
in their rage for innovation, yet they dif- 
fer in their theories of government.” 


In a letter written the next month, 
Cutler recounts a story which has an 
interest in this connection: 


“An event took place on Sunday at a 
Democratic lodging-house, which has fur- 
nished much amusement and much diver- 
sion to the Federalists, and extreme morti- 
fication to their opponents. It was, in a 
very strict sense, a square fight between 
the all-important head man of the party 
and another who ranks as his second, or 
perhaps third, lieutenant. The fracas be- 
gan at table between Johnny Randolph 
and Ashton. It was about the debate on 
the Georgia lands, which we had the week 
before for four or five days. Johnny had 
made several highly inflammatory speeches, 
but had been extremely mortified by the 
question going against him. Ashton 
ventured rather indirectly to contradict 
this political giant in some matter of fact. 
Johnny told him he would not permit 
himself to be contradicted by any man 
without satisfaction, and especially from 
such a man as he was. Hard words fol- 
lowed. Johnny rose and conducted some 
ladies from the table into another room; 
returned, took a wineglass filled, and 
dashed the wine into Ashton’s eyes and 
broke the glass to pieces over his head; 
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after some bustle he took up a gin-bottle 
and dashed it at him and left the room. 
This is the short of the story. This morn- 
ing much was said about a duel. Neither 
of them coming to the House it was said 
they were gone out to fight. This I did 
not credit. We are now told that Ashton 
has taken Randolph with a special warrant, 
that he has this day been arraigned before 
the Supreme Court, now sitting in the 
Capitol. The decision of the judges we 
have not heard; but the cream of it is, that 
Randolph should be brought to the bar 
before Judge Chase, whom he is about to 
impeach. Judge Chase (one of the largest 
men I ever saw) is as remarkable for the 
largeness as Johnny for the smallness of 
his size.” 

This story is an interesting revela- 
tion of certain phases of political life 
in Washington a century ago. The 
story is told in a style which reminds 
us more of De Foe than of “Brutus,” 
and ‘‘Civis,” and “Cato,” as Ameri- 
can writers of that day were wont to 
subscribe their writings, which were 
as affectedly classical as the signa- 
tures. There was a like simplicity 
and rugged vigor in all that Dr. Cut- 
ler wrote, whether it was a letter to 
his son on farming, or to Baron Pay- 
kull on the flora and fauna of the 
United States, notwithstanding the 
scientific designations, a memorial 
upon important public matters, or a 
sermon or charge at an ordination. It 
has been said that the style is the 


man; and Dr. Cutler’s style shows 
that he was both clear and compre- 
hensive in his field of view, and shows 
the simplicity of strength which was 
at ease in any company, made him a 
brother of men of the highest intellect 
and attainments, and also a brother 
among the humble of his own parish 
or the Ohio pioneers. 

In some respects we can now ap- 
preciate Dr. Cutler’s work better than 
could his contemporaries, since the 
importance of the disposition made of 
the Northwest Territory is now more 
manifest. Dr. Cutler died July 28, 
1823; and in the next number of the 
Salem Observer appeared an obituary 
notice prepared by an intimate and 
admiring friend, in which his scientific 
honors are enumerated, three or four 
lines are given to his public labors, 
and the main portion of the notice is 
devoted to recalling his high standing 
as a minister of the gospel. The 
present estimate is the reverse of this 
in order. We should say that he was 
an excellent minister, a distinguished 
scientific man, and especially the fa- 
ther of the botany of New England; 
but more than all else he connected 
his name intimately with public meas- 
ures which should make it remem- 
bered as long as the American repub- 
lic shall last. 








ON WAR’S RED TOUCHSTONE. 
By Mark Lee Luther. 


“V’VE known you for years,” de- 

| clared Harrington. “It doesn’t 

signify in the least that I never 

set eyes on you nor heard of you till 
yesterday.” 

The girl laughed at his extrava- 
gance. “I’ve the advantage of you 
there,” she said. “People have talked 
of you. You were a personage a year 
ago, you know.” 

His frank young eyes shadowed. 
“Because of my row with the Last 
Greek you mean? I’m sorry it 
caused gossip. It was my fault.” 

It is a moot question whether Har- 
rington was first attracted by her golf 
clubs or her face. They were ‘“cork- 
ing” good clubs, to use his own 
phrase; but so was Ruth Prescott 
corking, as the April house party at 
Bronson Gray’s in Brookline, where 
they met, thoroughly agreed. Har- 
rington vaguely wondered why he 
had never chanced to meet this fas- 
cinating Bostonian during his college 
career until his cousin, Mrs. Gray, ex- 
plained that Ruth had been out but 
a year and that that year had passed 
in foreign travel. Boston women as a 
class did not appeal to Harrington. 
He visited upon the many his un- 
availing wrath against an objection- 
able few in whose company he 
writhed like a martyred saint upon a 
gridiron. These terrible creatures 
had always mysteriously deduced that 
he was not Boston-born from the first 
innocent words which fell from his 
lips, and greeted the shameful con- 
fession that Chicago was his home 
with godlike pity and added torture 
by lorgnon. That Ruth Prescott was 
not their sort he promptly recognized, 
and, while she eluded classification in 
a baffling feminine way, he was cer- 
tain that whatever her type might be 
he liked it. To be at once a lorgnon- 
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less Bostonian, a golf player, and a 
distractingly pretty girl seemed to him 
almost to paint the lily. It was alto- 
gether delighful to sit with her here 
in the shade behind the bunker; bet- 
ter even than golf; and the diplomacy 
with which he had dispatched the 
caddy to another part of the links 
seemed to him masterly. 

“The Last Greek,” mused the 
girl, “Who gave him the name, I 
wonder?” 

“Nobody seems to know, but it fits 
the professor like his skin; even bet- 
ter, to be slavishly literal, for he is 
wrinkling like Father Time.” 

“Yes; he is an old man,” she said 
gently. 

“You’ve met him?” 

She did not reply at once. Then: 
“Every good Bostonian knows him 
by sight; he’s a landmark.” 

“Like Bunker Hill Monument,” 
laughed Harrington. ‘Everybody 
can see it, but few attempt to scale the 
height. That’s not fair to the Last 
Greek, precisely; he’s approachable. 
I think it’s the fact that he is the Last 
Greek, left over from a civilization 
that was and out of joint with that 
which is, that sets him apart. Yet 
whose influence goes further in the 
university? Many care little for his 
courses; they can’t appeal to all and 
the unimaginative call them drool. 
It’s his digressions we flock to hear; 
his interpretation of life. It’s a rare 
thing to sit at the feet of a man who 
has known the salt of the earth for 
three score and ten. We may smile 
at his foibles and disagree with his 
judgments, but we soak in what he 
has to give and in the end every man- 
jack of us who goes out from Cam- 
bridge is in some degree influenced 
by the Last Greek’s conception of 
right living, cultivated thinking, and 
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duty to the state. 
speech for me.” 

“T think the Last Greek himself 
would care to listen. It is warm 
praise for one who—” She hesi- 
tated. 

“Flouted him? I daresay that’s the 
word.” 

“No, no; not my word,” she pro- 
tested. 

The young fellow wavered a mo- 
ment, swung his golf club at an imag- 
inary tee, then faced her eagerly. 

“T’d like to tell you the true story 
of my tilt with the Last Greek,” he 
said; “my own story. It was at the 
beginning of the Spanish War and 
Roosevelt had just made his appeal to 
Harvard men. I ached to go. Every 
day some chap I knew left for San 
Antonio or to join his state troops. 
3ut my father dissuaded me. It was 
my last year in college and he wished 
me to see it through. He said it was 
a politician’s war and that the Cubans 
were a rum lot anyhow and not worth 
our powder. He helped put a rail- 
road into one of the South American 
republics once and despised all Latin 
America forever after. So I obeyed 
and moped around Cambridge, buy- 
ing all the war extras, listening to the 
fellows talking it over on every cor- 
ner, and one night, in utter despera- 
tion, drifted into a Peace Meeting 
which some unemployed reformers 
had corralled. The hall was crammed 
to the fire limit, but I wormed in by 
the stage entrance and sat upon the 
rostrum steps. It was tame enough 
at first, with a deal of talk about the 
brotherhood of man and the horrors 
of “grim-visaged war,” and long- 
winded resolutions addressed to some 
luckless Congressman who disagreed 
with them. Then somebody read a 
string of letters from the absent hon- 
ored vice-presidents, and one was 
from the Last Greek. He’s a bit of 
a pessimist, bless him, and he hopes 
so much for his country that he takes 
its superficial shortcomings too seri- 
ously to heart and sometimes says 
more than he means. His letter had 


That’s a long 
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been written during one of his bad 
quarter hours, I saw clearly enough, 
but was no worse a jeremiad than I 
had heard from him in the lecture- 
room many atime. Nobody who un- 
derstood the old man would . have 
thought twice about it had not one 
of a sour-faced clique which battens 
on Schopenhauer and thinks we're all 
bound for the bowwows, snapped it 
up for a text to fit his own lame 
crotchets. He was only a muff of an 
instructor, but he posed as the epit- 
ome of Harvard thought and as the 
Last Greek’s own mouthpiece. I 
wriggled at his feet and seethed, and 
the minute he sat down I jumped 
upon the platform and asked that I 
be heard in behalf of a section of the 
university which the previous speaker 
did not represent. The chairman said 
something about his young friend be- 
ing out of order, but the crowd 
laughed and called to him to let me 
speak. I don’t remember what I said 
exactly ; it was too much, I know, but 
it would out. I asked them if they 
thought the Harvard men of ‘61 had 


.stopped to frame resolutions and 
Pp 


backbite the government when Lin- 
coln called for volunteers; whether 
they thought those men whose names 
are carved in the transept of Memo- 
rial Hall had argued about the worth 
of the negro when they marched 
away to die? They knew that they 
did not. It was enough for them to 
know that war was and that the coun- 
try had asked their help; so it was 
enough for us fellows of ’98 to know 
that war was a reality and that some- 
where men were fighting for the best 
flag that floats, as God willing so 
should we.” 

“Go on,” 
paused. 

“T did, but I should not. There 
was the point to stop. I foolishly 
thought to defend the Last Greek 
against himself and probably I did 
him as much wrong as the cad who 
perverted his meaning before me. It 
was that which drew the professor 
into the newspapers with an icy denial 


entreated the girl as he 
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of the right of either of us to speak 
for him.” 

“And then you enlisted?” 

“There was no drawing back. I 
left on the second call for Rough 
Riders and joined Troop C. My 
father himself was willing after he 
saw the Boston papers. I summered 
in Tampa.” 

“It must have been a bitter thing 
to be left behind.” 

Harrington smiled dolefully. ‘It 
wasn’t exactly war—cleaning horses 
in Tampa ; but somebody had to do it. 
We couldn’t all be at Las Guasimas 
and San Juan and Santiago.” 

They were silent for a time and the 
springtime peace of the countryside 
colored their thoughts. 

“Yet a year ago you were in the 
thick of it,” said Ruth. 

“It is a contrast,” he assented, 
divining her meaning. “Cowboy uni- 
form, Tampa sand, fever hospital—all 
gone. I can shut my eyes and almost 
persuade myself it was a dream. ‘Old 
Grad’ though I am, I’m still boyishly 


exercised over Finals and Pop Con-, 


certs and Strawberry Nights, and am 
probably twice as eager for Class 
Day as the average senior. Perhaps 
it’s because I missed my own gradua- 
tion that I care. Harvard could grant 
us absent ones our degrees, but it 
could not send us Class Day.” 

“What brought you back?” 

“IT owed it to my profession. The 
war gouged a tremendous hole in my 
education and I felt that I must fill it 
in. I needed more of the Last 
Greek.” 

“After that—-?” 

“Yes; after that. It’s the Last 
Greek who has shaped me, whatever 
the potter may think of his clay. I’m 
to be an architect, thanks to him. It 
is the work of all work that I care 
most to do. My father is unsym- 
pathetic. He would have me an en- 
gineer like himself. He calls archi- 
tecture a ‘dilettante’s job,’ and de- 
lights to build marvellous bridges 
that shock the esthetic sense. But 
I’m to follow my own bent and I hope 


in my way to do as much for the 
West as he has in his. It is awaken- 
ing to a love of the beautiful, that 
vast ‘out West’; it will accomplish 
great things some day, and I wish to 
be of them. I wish to help make 
some of the Last Greek’s ideals real.” 

“Does he know?” 

“After that—?” mimicked Harring- 
ton, sadly. 

“T think that he would care.” 

“T should like to feel that he would 
care. A word from him would help 
me now. I am trying to enter the 
office of an eastern architectural firm. 
It is what I need for a time and the 
Last Greek himself says that they top 
the profession in America. The mer- 
est word from him would put me 
through, but I cannot ask it. I threw 
that chance away at the Peace Meet- 
ing.” 

“You regret?” 

“That I spoke? No. Only that I 
offended him. I saw some things 
differently—in Tampa. I wrote to 
him and made what apology I rightly 
could. He answered too, and kindly, 
but somehow his answer stung. I 
had the feeling that I had fallen short 
of his notion of a gentleman.” 

“T do not think so,” said Ruth, 
quietly. She studied him an instant 
in his preoccupation. “Would that 
position keep you in—Boston?” she 
asked, softly, with heightening color. 

“Yes,” he said, “for a time.” 


As Mrs. Bronson Gray drove him 
to the station in her smart trap on 
the morrow Harrington gossiped of 
Ruth Prescott. 

“I’m hard hit, Mildred,” he con- 
fessed. “I must be. No girl ever 
turned me inside out before. I told 
her everything I knew; all about my 
ambitions, my thrilling war experi- 
ences, even my set-to with the Last 
Greek.” 

His cousin all but dropped the 
reins. 

“Did you speak of the Last Greek 
with your accustomed frankness, my 
poor child?” she demanded, tragically. 
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“Why, yes; as | remember. I fancy 
I painted him wart and all. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“The matter? Ruth merely hap- 
pens to be his niece; that’s dil. I 
thought you knew.” 


The Last Greek glanced past his 
bookshelves out of his study window. 
Below, through the flowery curtain 
of wistaria which screened the case- 
ment, he could see a restful stretch 
of emerald lawn; skirting the lawn, a 
copse of Lombard poplar, its every 
leaf vibrating in the June haze; be- 
yond the copse a canopy of elms; and 
over all a massive dominating tower. 
A young girl, clad in summer white- 
ness and brightness, crossed the 
sward, as he looked, and entering be- 
neath the stately columns of the 
Georgian porch, presently touched 
the keys of a piano in the adjoining 
room. His lips pursed querulously 
as he distinguished the words of a 
song. 

**A Hot Time in the Old Town,’ ” 
he ejaculated. 

The player swung into a stirring 
march. The Last Greek’s displeasure 
did not lessen, but his slippered foot 
unconsciously beat time until he per- 
ceived that his member had offended 
and set it sternly on the floor. 

“Such is the nation’s music,” he 
lamented. Then, as his ear caught 
the lilt of a different strain, his face 
softened and he listened with closed 
eyes until a repetition of the insistent 
octaves of the march jerked him up- 
right in his chair. “Ruth,” he called. 
“Ruth, dear child, why spoil Men- 
delssohn with such a sequel?” 

“Forgive me, uncle,” begged the 
offender from the doorway. “I didn’t 
know you were there. To my frivo- 
lous mind Sousa seems to write 
‘Spring Songs,’ too.” She crossed to 
his chair and smoothed his gray hair 
tenderly. “May I sit in the window- 
seat?” she teased. “I’ll promise to 
be quiet.” 

“As long as you will. I’m merely 
at the examination grist which is a 
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mechanical sort of drudgery, you 
know.” 

She heaped the soft neutral-colored 
pillows comfortably and sat watching 
him toil his conscientious way 
through the tall piles of examination 
books which cumbered his desk. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘be- 
hold a man with ideas. This is the 
first blue-book I’ve read this morn- 
ing which does not servilely para- 
phrase my lectures.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“TI don’t know yet. I make it a rule 
to read the indorsement last. It 
saves one from bias.” 

His satisfaction palpably grew from 
page to page, yet when he came at 
last to scan the writer’s name, she 
saw him frown. Then with Spartan 
impartiality he pencilled an “A” and 
put the book aside. 

“Do I know the student?” Ruth 
asked. ° 

“Probably not personally,” he re- 
turned dryly. “It is one Harrington.” 

“Oh, but I do,” said his niece, 
blandly. “He is one of your stanch- 
est admirers. He declares that you 
have made him what he is.” 

The Last Greek shrugged. “Save 
the mark!” 

Ruth winced, but went on un- 
daunted. “He is keenly sensible of 
his offence toward you; the whole 
episode looks different now that 
war has sobered him. He cannot re- 
gret loving his college and his coun- 
try, but he does sorrow over the 
thought that he has forfeited your 
good opinion, for he reverences you, 
too.” 

The Last Greek stirred testily. “I 
harbor nothing against him. I don’t 
know him and I don’t care to.” 

“He recognizes his fault, but it 
was because he thought you maligned 
that he took up the cudgels. You 
stand for what he counts most worth 
while,and when he becomes the great 
architect that I believe some day he 
must, it will be your ideals which will 
prevail.” 

Her voice trembled and the Last 
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Greek peered sharply through his 
glasses. “Have you taken a brief for 
the defence, Ruth?” he asked grave- 
ly. “Did you permit him to talk to 
you of this?” 

“He was ignorant then of our rela- 
tionship and talked to me as he would 
to—to any—” 

“You needn’t explain, my dear,” in- 
terposed the Last Greek with a hint 
of a smile in his eyes. “I appreciate 
the situation. We won’t bother our- 
selves with Harrington longer,” he 
ended, returning to his work. 

The girl bit her lip. She had 
bungled it woefully. Why could she 
not have spoken to him of Harring- 
ton’s sturdy manliness and noble 
aims with something of the young 
man’s own spirit and glow! Her 
uncle had only to listen to him to 
believe in him. Of course if he only 
knew all that she had come this day 
to tell!—But then he did not know 
it vet, and after all, she wished him 
to help Harrington because of Har- 
rington himself. She gazed deject- 
edly out over the poplars and the 
Last Greek neglected his blue-books 
to study her half-averted face. 

“T’ve not seen you since the house 
party at the Grays’,” he said kindly. 
“Did you enjoy it?” 

“So much,” she answered. “I’ve 
never thanked you for loaning me 
your golf clubs,” she added. “They 
always make people think I know the 
game until I play and undeceive 
them.” 

“Yours is a good woman’s game. 
What do people say of my clubs?” 

“One man wished me to sell him 
the driver.” 

The Last Greek wagged his gray 
head knowingly. ‘Well he might. It 
was picked out for me by ‘Old Tom’ 
Morris of St. Andrews. It was at the 
Scottish fountain-head that I learned 
what I know of golf long before 
American society made a fad of it. 
Yet they might do worse. It’s a 
game that’s a game, dearie.” 

Ruth smiled with sudden inspira- 
tion. “I saw a brave game while at 


the Grays’,” she said quietly. “One 
of their guests was a golf expert from 
England, but he lost to an American 
college boy in a twenty-hole match.” 

“What!” exclaimed her uncle, 
wheeling in his chair. 

“Moreover the American was four 
down at the turn. But the English- 
man sliced his tee shot badly as he 
started home; and, playing the 
eleventh, topped his drive, and land- 
ing in the bunker on his third, practi- 
cally gave up the hole.” 

“Proceed, my dear,” urged the Last 
Greek. “Proceed.” 

“T can’t remember it all in detail, 
but the upshot was that our lad 
squared the match on the home hole.” 

“Bravo! And the extra holes?” 

“The nineteenth was halved in five; 
the twentieth went to Harvard with 
the match.” 

“A Harvard boy? 
mention it before.” 

“Didn’t I?” returned Ruth disin- 


You did not 


genuously. 

“Who was it? Who was it?” 

“One Harrington,” said Ruth 
demurely. 


The Last Greek stared, balancing 
between annoyance and an active per- 
ception of the situation’s humor. 
“And to think,” he scolded, “that a 
fellow capable of such golf should 
neglect to play for the honor of his 
university. I’ve not known his name 
to appear in a match this year.” 

“He had not the time,” Ruth an- 
swered, rising. “He felt that his pro- 
fession stood first.” 

The Last Greek permitted her to 
go out in silence, but he called to her 
as she passed his window, and kissed 
her forehead as she stood framed by 
the wistaria blossoms of the casement. 

“Shall you see young Harrington 
while you are in Cambridge?” he in- 
quired, eyeing her keenly. 

“We may—we shall meet at a re- 
ception to-night,” stammered Ruth, 
flushing to the hair. 

“If you think of it,” suggested the 
Last Greek, slowly, “you might ask 
him if he would care to give me an 
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hour or so on the links to-morrow his old eyes winking very fast. 
afternoon.” ‘“What’s this? What’s this?” 

Then the Last Greek felt a pair of “Can’t you guess, uncle?” came a 


arms go round his neck in a convul- smothered appeal from his shoulder. 
sive ecstatic hug. “Tut, tut,” he said, ‘“Can’t you guess?” 
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By Charles Francis Saunders. 


HE song of birds floats on the air, 
And bees are drowsily a-wing ; 
The orchards, white with blossoms, fling 
Cool shadows on the grassy ground 
Warm with the pulses of the spring; 
And little children play around 
The rusted cannon of the king. 


By that grim mouth which once belched death, 
But now has known of war surcease 

These hundred years, the violets nod; 

And dandelions light the sod 

Once dark with blood of men. Dear God, 
We thank Thee for the day of peace. 








ANCIENT POWNALBORO AND HER DAUGHTERS. 
By Charles E. Allen. 


the corrugated seacoast line of 

Maine, with its hundred har- 
bors and its noble rivers, has from 
the time of the earliest European 
voyagers possessed great interest for 
the adventurer, the trader and the 
historian. The late Samuel G. Drake 
declared that it presented a more in- 
viting field for the romantic in history 
than did any other section of New 
England. When the heroic little 
band of Pilgrims, disappointed in 
their efforts to reach a more southerly 
point, finally planted themselves upon 
the shore of Plymouth Bay, it was a 
Maine Indian who welcomed them 
“in broken English, which they could 
well understand, but marvelled at it.” 
We may infer that this friendly In- 
dian, known to them as Samoset, told 
Bradford’s little band of wanderers 
something of the glories of “down 
east,” which section “was afterwards 
profitable unto them.” They soon 
engaged in a trading venture to these 
parts; and seven years after their 
Plymouth patent was obtained, they 
asked that it be supplemented by a 
grant at Kennebec, that their Plym- 
outh plantation “might subsist.” One 
who knows something of the capacity 
of the Kennebec valley for producing 
corn, and contrasts its soil with the 
gravel of Plymouth, might wish that 
the shoals and breakers of Cape Cod 
had driven John Carver and his com- 
pany to ldnd somewhere here, al- 
though they might have missed that 
Indian instruction which they re- 
ceived at Plymouth. However, they 
appear to have succeeded fairly well 
with raising corn, “by the grace of 
God,” Indian tutelage, and a dead fish 
in each hill, for they soon procured 
enough to trade at Kennebec for 
beaver skins. 
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T country which lies along 


Let us now consider one Kennebec 
town, the ancient Pownalboro and 
her daughters, the present towns of 
Wiscasset, Dresden, Alna and Per- 
kins. The land titles of the section, 
with those of almost the whole Ken- 
nebec valley, are traced directly back 
to the Plymouth Pilgrims,in this way: 
In 1620 King James of England 
granted what was then called New 
England to the Council of Plymouth, 
in Devon, England; and from this 
Council William Bradford and his 
associates obtained their patent for 
New Plymouth. In 1629 the same 
Council “further granted unto thé said 
William Bradford, his heirs, asso- 
ciates and assigns . . . the space of 
fifteen English miles on each side of 
the said river commonly called Ken- 
nebeck River.” Bradford assigned this 
to the colony of New Plymouth, and 
in 1661 they conveyed the Kennebec 
tract to Antipas Boyes, Edward 
Tyng, Thomas Brattle and John 
Winslow for four hundred pounds 
This is known as the Kennebec Pur- 
chase, and the sale was made because 
of trouble with the French and In- 
dians, which, with other causes, had 
rendered Plymouth’s trade here quite 
unprofitable. Something about this 
may be read in Bradford’s very in- 
teresting history. The Kennebec 
patent lay dormant until the year 
1749, a period of eighty-eight years, 
when Edward Winslow, Robert Tem- 
ple, Henry Laughton, Jacob Wendell, 
Thomas Valentine, John Bonner, 
Samuel Goodwin, John Fox and 
Joseph Gooch, heirs and assigns of 
Boyes and his associates, met at the 
Royal Exchange Tavern in King 
Street, Boston, and organized a com- 
pany which they called “Proprietors 
of the Kennebec Purchase from the 
late Colony of New Plymouth.” At 
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DRESDEN MILLS. 


a later date William and James 
Bowdoin, Thomas and John Han- 
cock, Dr. Silvester Gardiner, Benja- 
min Hallowell, James Bayard, and 
many others whose names are well 
known in Boston, became their asso- 
ciates. Bayard was an ancestor of 
Ambassador Thomas Francis Bayard, 
who brought the Bradford manu- 
script to Massachusetts in 1897. 
Jacob Wendell was the Dutch ances- 
tor of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Among grantees of land 
were Peter Chardon, the last who 
bore the name of 
the Huguenot 
emigrant to Bos- 
ton, Francis Ber- 
nard, royal gov- 
ernor of Massa- 
chusetts from 1760 
to 1769, and 
Thomas Pownall, 
Bernard’s _ prede- 
cessor in that of- 
fice. Merchants 
in London, Rot- 
terdam and Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main. 
in return for 
grants of land, in- 
terested them- 


selves to obtain settlers for the new 
towns, while William Cushing, John 
Adams and Theophilus Parsons be- 
came attorneys for the Proprietors. 
Robert Temple, one of these Pro- 
prietors, had, some thirty years be- 
fore, attempted to plant several col- 
onies of his countrymen from Ireland 
about the shores of Merrymeeting 
Bay. But the hostile attitude of the 
Indians, and the lack of adequate 
means for defence, drove nearly all 
these people in a few years to Lon- 
donderry in New Hampshire, and to 
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LOWER BRIDGE, DRESDEN, FROM ANCIENT CORK. 


Pennsylvania. 


Rev. Jacob Bailey as- 


serts that when on their journey 
hither they attempted to land in Bos- 


Wharf with sticks and 
stones and other mis- 
siles, because their re- 
ligion was different 
from that of the people 
of the Bay Colony. 
They were Presbyte- 
rians and of the Church 
of England, and Par- 
ker, in his history of 
Londonderry, tells us 
that they were disliked 
by the Bay Colony. The 
name Cork, which is to 
this day applied to a lo- 
cality in Dresden, is all 
that remains of one of 
Temple’s transient towns. 

A settlement had been 
begun about 1663, where 
Wiscasset village now 
stands, by one George 
Davie and a few others, 
but it was soon broken 
up, to be revived by 
Robert ‘Hooper in 1730. 
In 1731 and 1734 it re- 
ceived accessions of Irish 
or Scotch-Irish settlers, a 
garrison house was built, 
and the settlement be- 
came quite prosperous, 
contributing sixty-four 
signers to the petition for 


DR. 


PHILIP 


incorporation in 1754. Swan Island, 
four miles in length by about a mile in 
breadth at its widest part, and washed 
ton, but were driven from Long _ bytwo navigablechannelsof Kennebec 





THEOBALD. 


River, was the home of 
transient or straggling 
settlers at a very early 
period. It was called 
Swan Island as early as 
1637, and again in 1667, 
when Drake, in his 
‘“Book of the Indians,” 
says it was sold by the 
Indian chief, Abbaga- 
dasset, to Humphrey 
Davie. Drake tells us 
that an Indian sachem, 
or line of sachems called 
Kennebis, lived upon 
this island; but whether 
the river took its name 
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from him or his name, together with 
that of the river itself, came from the 
old French Kenibiki, is a debatable 
question. In 1750, the year in 
which our present story properly 
begins, the island had very few 
settlers, the leading one being James 
Whidden, who is said to have been a 
captain in the Massachusetts militia 
at the siege of Louisburg. In Sep- 
tember, 1750, some Norridgewock In- 
dians raided the island, and though 
Captain Whidden and his wife es- 
caped, thirteen members of his family 
were taken captive and sold in 
Canada. The details of this tragic 
story, as told in Drake’s “Tragedies 
of the Wilderness,” and by other 
writers, and in local tradition, form a 
chapter of historical romance of great 
interest, for which there ishardly space 
in the present paper. Swan Island is 
now the township of Perkins. 

The territory north of 
Wiscasset, and lying mostly 
on the west bank of Sheep- 
scot River, now known as 
Alna, did not attract atten- =a 
tion as a settlement until the 
time of the incorporation of 
Pownalboro in 1760. 

But the most interesting 
part of ancient Pownalboro, 
both from the character of ~ 
the early settlers and the 
importance of the settlement 
itself, is that which in 1752 





was called Frank- 
fort plantation, 
and now is in- 
cluded in the Ken- 
nebec town of 
Dresden. This is 
where the courts 
were held, where 
men of distin- 
guished names 
lived, and where 
the Episcopal mis- 
sion church was 
established. Most 
events of im- 
portance to the 
eastern part of 
Maine, for a period of nearly forty 
years, are connected with this part of 
the ancient town, although “Witch- 
casset” Point continued to flourish as 
an important seaport with an exten- 
sive foreign trade long after. 
Dresden town records always refer 
to the Proprietors of the Kennebec 
Purchase as “The Honorable, the 
Plymouth Company.” In 1750, the 
company obtained a survey of their 
lands from the mouth of Kennebec as 
far up as “Cushnoc Island,” now the 
city of Augusta. Thence they ran a 
course fifteen miles back from the 
river, on both sides, and from there, 
on lines parallel with it southerly to 
the “western ocean.” This survey, 
conducted by Captain Samuel Good- 
win, included parts of tracts already 
granted to other persons, as for in- 
stance the settlement still known as 
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OLD SAWMILL AT DRESDEN MILLS IN 1860. 
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SAMUEL JAMES BRIDGE. 


es = 


Brunswick. 
This often led | 
to vexatious 
litigation, and 
sometimes set- 
tlers suffered 
therefrom. But 
the Plymouth 
Company, hav- 
ing completed 
a map of their 
tract, made 
from the Good- 
win survey, 
voted to lay out their first township 
“on the neck of land between Kenne- 
beck and Eastern Rivers, opposite to 
Fort Richmond.” Eastern River— 
the Mundooscottook of the Indians— 
is a pretty, winding, navigable tribu- 
tary of the Kennebec, which divides 
the town of Dresden into nearly equal 
parts. Fort Richmond, built as an 
Indian defence and trading post, 
about 1719, stood on the west bank 
of the Kennebec at a point in the 
present town of Richmond where the 
Dresden ferry lands, the ferryboat 
often grazing the timbers of its old 
wharf at low tide. 

Frankfort plantation, the first 
township, was so named by the com- 
pany in honor of Count Henri Ehren- 
field Luther, Aulic Councillor of State 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was 
one of those who acted as agents in 
Germany and other European coun- 


BRIDGE ACADEMY, DRESDEN. 


tries for procuring emigrants to settle 
American plantations. Correspond- 
ence with him, and with others, writ- 
ten generally in French, is preserved 
in Volume 15A of the Massachusetts 
archives. 

In December, 1751, the Plymouth 
Company voted to furnish a vessel to 
take a number of “foreign Protestants 
lately arrived” in Boston to the Ken- 


——— 


| 






POWNALBORO 
HALL, 


nebec. Some 
of them wished 
to go to Caro- 
lina, where 
many of their 
countrymen 
were already 
settled; but fifty or more were in- 
duced to try this plantation, which 
was then on the extreme eastern 
frontier of Massachusetts Bay. Their 
journey thither was delayed by 
cold weather and snow and _ ice, 
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CAPT. SAMUEL R. GOODWIN. 


until the spring of 1752. Most 
historians of Maine call these peo- 
ple Germans, and there were a 
few, especially one family named 
Mayer, that came from the city of 
Ulm in Wurtemburg. But nearly all 
of the company were’ French 
Lutherans and Calvinists, or Hugue- 
nots, many of whom left the Province 
of Franche-Comté before the year 
1751. Tradition says they tarried 
awhile in Germany “at a place on the 
Rhine, where corn was sold,” and 
records show that they sailed from 
Rotterdam, in 1751, on “the small 
ship called Priscilla, John Brown, 
master,” and arrived in Boston 


towards the end of November. Ar- 
rived on the Kennebec, they sought 
the shelter of Fort Richmond while 
the Plymouth Company were build- 
ing them in Frankfort a “de- 
fensible house,” which they named 
Fort Shirley, in honor of Governor 
William Shirley, who came to the 
Kennebec in 1754. 

When the settlers’ lots were sur- 
veyed, each head of a family was 
granted one hundred acres upon 
which log houses were erected. In 
the fall of 1752, these ‘settlers wrote 
long letters in French—for they knew 
nothing of the English language—to 





ANCIENT ALNA CHURCH. 


their friend and countryman, Peter 
Chardon of Boston, in which they 
gave a list of grievances, and among 
other requests asked that “all the 





ALNA AND THE SHEEPSCOT RIVER. 
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THE RIVER AT SWAN ISLAND. 


French be settled together, so that 
they might employ a minister for di- 
vine service and a schoolmaster for 
the instruction of their children.” 
Their candidate for minister had left 
them in Holland and gone to Caro- 
lina, where some of them had wished 





DUMARESQ HOUSE, SWAN ISLAND. 


to go. Some brought with them their 
baptismal records, one of which, in 
the writer’s possession, is copied in 
old French from the record of a little 
Lutheran church in the Department 
of the Upper Saone, and dates back 
to 1706, and the time of Louis XIV. 
The family name, Pochard—spelled 
Pushard by their descendants—re- 
sembles the distinguished name Por- 
cher in Charleston, South Carolina. 
Our immigrant, John Pochard, mort- 
gaged forty acres of his land to Wil- 
liam Bowdoin, to,.secure the price of 


his passage from Rotterdam, in 1751 
in the ship Priscilla, and the discharge 
of that mortgage bears the signature 
of James Bowdoin in 1773. Other 
names were Houdelette, Goud, Mal- 
bon, Cavalier, Bas and Stilphen. 

In the year 1753 Sir William 
Pepperell, with 
Jacob Wendell, 
James Bowdoin 
and others, com- 
missioners, came 


to Fort Rich- 
mond and nego- 
tiated a_ treaty 


with the remnant 
of the Norridge- 
wock tribe of In- 
dians for the bet- 
ter protection of 
the settlers. At 
this conference 
the Indians had 
the best of the 
arguments, but the treaty was made 
and is preserved in the Massachu- 
setts archives. 

Notwithstanding hardships and 
Indian alarms, the settlement flour- 
ished, and in 1760 the county of Lin- 
coln was formed, and Frankfort plan- 
tation, with the villages on the west 
bank of the Sheepscot—now Alna and 
Wiscasset—and Swan Island, in the 
Kennebec River, were incorporated 
as Pownalboro, and made the shire 
town of the new county. The area of 
the town was very large, and the 
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KENNEBEC RIVER FROM THE BARKER HOUSE. 


county included all the district north 
and east of Cumberland. The names 
of both town and county were com- 
pliments to Governor Thomas Pow- 
nall, whose birthplace was Lincoln, 
England. It is said that his last 
official act as governor was signing 
the charter of this township. John 
Adams, and in 
later years, 
Charles Sumner, 
were both warm 
admirers of Pow- 
nall, who was 
always a_ friend 
to the colonies, 
and their cham- 
pion ‘in Parlia- 
ment. There 
seems to be no 
record of Pow- 
nall coming to 
the Kennebec, 
although a lot of 
land granted him 
here became, in 
course of time, 
the property of 
Harvard College. 


In 1761 the Plymouth Company 
erected a building 44 by 45 feet, three 
stories high, within the parade of 
Fort Shirley for the use of the courts. 
This building, still called in Dresden 
“the old courthouse,” is a prominent 
object on the eastern bank of the 
Kennebec, and is now occupied as a 





THE BARKER HOUSE, FOOT OF SWAN ISLAND. 
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SITE OF FORT RICHMOND. 


dwelling by a direct descendant and 
namesake of the proprietor, Samuel 
Goodwin of 1750. This descendant, 
after sailing on nearly every sea, has 
cast anchor in this quiet haven, in the 
enjoyment of well-earned leisure. 
After the courts were established 
in Pownalboro, men whose names 
were well known visited or settled 
here. John Adams, as counsel for 
the Plymouth Company in 1765, rode 
in on horseback, guided through the 
wilderness by blazed trees. Among 
those who came to reside in Pownal- 
boro were the Bridges and Bowmans 
from Lexington, the latter being re- 
lated to John Hancock. William, 
Charles and Roland Cushing came 
from Scituate. The first was judge of 
probate and lived, in 1776, in a 
chamber of a frame dwelling which 
had forty-four lights of glass and a 
brick chimney. Heremoved to Boston 
in 1772 and became judge of the 
Superior Court, 
and five years 
later Chief Jus- 
tice. In 1789 
Washington ap- g z 
pointed him Fiigeas 
judge of the 
United States 
Supreme Court; 
and when, in 
1793, the father 


owing to the illness of the Chief 
Justice, administered the presiden- 
tial oath of office. It is said, in- 
deed, that he was offered the Chief 
Justiceship, but he declined the 
honor. 

Governor and Historian James 
Sullivan argued his first case in 
Pownalboro Courthouse. The name 
of John Gardiner should be better 
known in both Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts. A barrister, born in 
Boston, but educated as a lawyer in 
London, after practising before Lord 
Mansfield, he held several positions 
under government. While his father, 
Dr. Silvester Gardiner, was a Loyal- 
ist, John was a Whig and sym- 
pathized with the colonies. After the 
Revolution John came to Boston, 
and the Massachusetts General Court 
passed a special act admitting him 
and his family to citizenship. He 
afterwards removed to an estate 





of his country 
was inaugurated 
the second time, 
Judge Cushing, 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE HOUSE, EDGECOMB, 


which had been his father’s, on the 
bank of Eastern River, in the present 
Dresden, where he lived until his 
death in 1793. His house in the vil- 
lage of Dresden Mills is still occupied 
as a dwelling. Dr. Gardiner built saw 
and grist mills here in 1753, and the 
house in 1754. John succeeded in 
saving most of his father’s confiscated 
estates on the Kennebec, including 
“Oaklands,” in the city of Gardiner, 
so kindly mentioned by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. John Gardiner repre- 





BLOCKHOUSE, EDGECOMB. 


sented Pownalboro in the Massachu- 
setts General Court for five years, 
during which time he came to be 
known as the “Law Reformer.” In 
London he had been a frequenter of 
Drury Lane Theatre, where he and 
Jacob Bailey were admirers of David 
Garrick and Mrs. Cibber. This fact 
may have led him to take the leader- 
ship in an effort made in 1792 to re- 
form puritanical Boston from its op- 
position to theatres. The movement 
was unsuccessful, but Gardiner’s in- 
teresting speech in its favor was 
issued in pamphlet form by the 
“Apollo Press” and may still be read 
by those interested in such matters. 
The quiet old town of Pownalboro 
is a Mecca for pilgrims of the Epis- 
copal Church, who know something 
of its history, for here, according to 
Rev. Jacob Bailey, was planted the 
first Anglican church established in 
New England at the beginning of the 
town. It was the first Episcopal 
church east of Portland except the 
chapel of Fort St. George at the 
mouth of the Kennebec in 1607. 
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The Pownalboro church overlooked 
both Kennebec and Eastern Rivers, 
and Merrymeeting Bay. Rev. Jacob 
Bailey, Harvard, 1755, was a class- 
mate of John Adams, and a native of 
Rowley. While Adams taught in 
Worcester, Bailey was teaching in 
several Massachusetts and New 
‘Hampshire towns, having in one 
place a class of young ladies some 
years before Boston tried its first six 
months’ experiment of admitting girls 
to the public schools. In 1760 he 
went to London and was ordained 
priest of the Church of England, 
Massachusetts then being part of the 
diocese of London. On his return, 
the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel stationed him at Pownalboro as 
missionary. Here he _ held no 
sinecure, as the county was his parish, 
and it was mostly unbroken wilder- 
ness. Before he married he lived 
- with Major Goodwin in Fort Shirley, 
then in Fort Richmond until it be- 
came too far decayed, when about 
1766 his parishioners built him a log 
house. In this he dwelt until his 
church edifice, 32 by 60, with a steeple, 
and his parsonage, 32 by 34, were 
erected in 1770. Until this time, ser- 
vices were generally held in the court 
room. His wife, Miss Sally Weeks, 
was a sister of Rev. Joshua Wingate 
Weeks of Marblehead, whose name 
is so prominently identified with be- 


ginnings of the Episcopal Church in 
Boston. 

Here the devoted missionary lived 
and labored nineteen years. He 
wrote much, including a valuable his- 
tory of the eastern country, which 
was never printed. He had many 
correspondents, among them Rev. 
Edward Bass, afterwards consecrated 
the first bishop of Massachusetts, and 
made frequent visits to Boston, on 
horseback or by slow sailing vessel. 
There he sometimes officiated, by in- 
vitation, in Christ Church or King’s 
Chapel. In Pownalboro, he met with 
opposition from a Puritan element 
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which came from Massachusetts when 
the courts were established. He 
found, however, a friend in Judge 
William Cushing, while Charles Cush- 
ing, his brother, the sheriff of the 
county, and the Bowmans were his 
inveterate enemies. During the 
struggle of the colonies for independ- 
ence, Mr. Bailey, bound by his ordina- 
tion oath, remained loyal to the king, 
and went to Nova Scotia, where he 
died in 1808. 

John Gardiner’s son, John Silvester 
John, read prayers for a while in 





Soon after the parole o@Burgoyne’s 
army at Cambridge, in 1777, there 
came to Maine a Dr. Philip Theo- 
bald, a native of a small German town 
near Frankfort. He was a graduate 
of the University of Gottingen, and 
commissioned chaplain to a division 
of Burgoyne’s army. His signature 
may be seen among those of the Ger- 
man officers appended to the parole 
which is now in the Periodical Room 
of Boston’s Public Library. After 
preaching a short time in the German 
Lutheran Church at Waldoboro, he 


WISCASSET. 


Bailey’s St. John’s Church, and he 
was spoken of for Pownalboro parish, 
but after his father was lost at sea in 
1793, he removed from his Eastern 
River home and afterwards officiated 
as rector of old Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, for thirty-seven years. Bailey’s 
church edifice and parsonage, stripped 
by vandal hands, soon went to 
decay; but years afterwards a new 
St. John’s Church came into existence 
at Dresden Mills village, in which 
services are still conducted. 


came to Pownalboro and practised 
medicine for many years. Here he 
died, and lies buried in Dresden. 
The close of the Revolutionary 
War found Pownalboro, like many 
other communities in the new Re- 
public, very poor and burdened with 
taxes. In 1794 both the north and 
west parishes were set off as separate 
towns. The former became New Mil- 
ford and later, in 1811, Alna from the 
Latin for alder, which grows in great 
abundance along the banks of the 
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Sheepscot. «The town is very small, 
having an area of four miles by six, 
and a population of about five hun- 
dred engaged in farming and milling. 
A narrow gauge railroad—the Wis- 
casset and Quebec—passes through 
the town. The scenery is fine and the 
soil fertile. A church edifice was 
erected in 1796, in which services are 
still held. Rev. Jonathan Ward was 
its first minister. 

The west parish of Pownalboro be- 
came Dresden, though it is not known 
why this name was selected when 
Fayette had 
been proposed 
in honor of 
the celebrated 
Marquis. John 
Adams re- 
gretted the 
change “from 
the name of a 
virtuous and 
honorable gen- 
tleman to that 
of a frivolous 
European cap- 
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a citizen of Massachusetts in 1788. 
The island of Seguin, off the mouth 
of the Kennebec, is associated with 
his name, government rewarding him 
for services by making him the first 
lighthouse keeper thereon in 1796. 
Congress gave him $150 to clear the 
island of trees and brush. He lived 
there some six years, when he re- 
turned to Dresden, and was again 
chosen town clerk, an office which 
he held in all twenty-five years. His 
record book, still preserved, is often 
quite Frenchy in style. As the voters 
met at his 
house when 
the new town 
was formed in 
1794, One may 


well — suspect 
that he sug- 
gested the 
name of Fay- 
ette. 

In 1801 
Dresden built 


its first Con- 
gregational 


ital.” Dres- church and 
den’s first Rev. Oakes 
town clerk was Shaw, father 
Major John of Chief Jus- 
Polereczky, a tice Lemuel 
native of Shaw, came 
France, but of from Barnsta- 
Hungarian ex- ble, on horse- 
traction. He back, accom- 
described him- panied by his 
self as “Major we wife, and 
of the foreign Sd iititiaintiss preached the 
volunteers of THE COURTHOUSE GREEN. ordination ser- 
Lauzun, born 1748, in Alsatia, mon of the pastor, Rev. Freeman 
France.” There is no doubt that he Parker, whose salary of five hundred 


came to this country with the French 
army under Rochambeau. His 
brother, Andrie Frederick, who lived 
for a short time in Pownalboro, called 
himself “Count de Polereczky of 
Strasbourg, Brigadier-General in the 
service of his Majesty, the King of 
France.” This was in 1789, when un- 
fortunate Louis XVI was on the 
throne. 

Major Polereczky was naturalized 


dollars was the highest paid east of 
Portland at that time. He lived here 
twenty-five years, finally removing to 
Wiscasset, where he died. After this, 
for some years, various clergymen 
visited the town, among them Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Hosea Ballou and John 
L. Stevens, who in later years was 
minister to Hawaii when Blaine was 
Secretary of State. Stevens taught 
school in Dresden, as probably did 
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Israel Washburn, whose brother Sid- 
ney is buried here. 

Dresden’s industries were in the 
clden time important. It had a trade 
with Europe and the West Indies, 
and built ships long before the 
flourishing shipbuilding city of Bath 
was known. Its sons and daughters 
have become widely scattered. A son 
of the old-time Episcopal missionary, 
born on Dresden’s “church lot,” and 
named by his Loyalist father, Hugh 
Percy Bailey, became, under the 
patronage of the father of Queen 
Victoria, a captain in the British 
army, and was killed at the battle of 
Chippewa, in the War of 1812. San:- 
uel James Bridge, 
descendant of 
Deacon John 
Bridge of Cam- 
bridge, and of 
Edmund, who 
came from Lex- 
ington to Pow- 
nalboro in 1760, 
merchant and 
United States 
appraiser in Bos- 
ton, and _aifter- 
wards appraiser 
general for the 
Pacific Coast, 
was born here 
and returned to 
his native town 
in his later years, THE 


and lies buried in one of the 
pretty town cemeteries be- 
side his ancestors. He gave 
the statue of John Harvard 
to Harvard College, and of 
John Bridge to the city of 
Cambridge. Bridge Acade- 
my,endowed by him,stands 
in a quiet and beautiful 
spot on the bank of Eastern 
River. 

Sir Harry Houdlette, de- 
scendant of one of Dres- 
den’s Huguenot settlers, 
for many years commanded 
the Spreckels steamship 
Australia, plying between 
San Francisco and Hawaii. In 
the summer of 1900 the Cramps 
of Philadelphia launched a new 
six thousand ton steamer — the 
Sierra—which Captain Houdlette 
took around Cape Horn, and of which 
he is now master for the Oceanic 
Steamship Company. The Sierra is 
one of three fine new steamers which 
form a mail line between San Fran- 
cisco and Australia. They touch at 
Honolulu, Samoa and other Pacific 
islands, and supply an important link 
in the line of travel around the world. 
Captain Houdlette’s journey east en- 
abled him to revisit his native Dres- 
den after an absence of thirty-five 





CAPT. R. H. TUCKER MANSION. 
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A WISCASSET- STREET. 


years. The knightly title “Sir” is a 
royal order conferred upon him by 
King Kalakaua of the Sandwich 
Islands, for attentions shown the 
Queen and her party while on a pas- 
sage to San Francisco in his steamer. 

From the Johnson family of Dres- 
den came the wife of General James 
F. B. Marshall, who during the Civil 
War was on the staff of Governor 





HON. HENRY INGALLS. 


Andrew. General Marshall and his 
wife were for many years resident at 
the Sandwich Islands. When a 
young man, he was special envoy 
from the islands to England, while in 
later life he was connected with the 
Indian school at Hampton, Virginia. 
Both he and his wife, who were well 
known on account of their philan- 
thropic labors, were frequent visitors 
at Dresden’s “old courthouse,” 
where an aunt of Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. 
Rebecca Johnson Prescott, grand- 
daughter of Major Samuel Goodwin, 
died in 1897, at one hundred years of 
age. When a child, this lady had 
played about the ruined timbers of 
old Fort Shirley, the last blockhouse 
of which was removed in 1817. She 
was born and married in the court- 
house, lived there nearly all her liie, 
and died there. Records and tradi- 
tions preserved by her remind one of 
Macaulay’s remark about the value 
of rural family traditions. 

Wiscasset Point retained the name 
Pownalboro until 1802, in which 
year it was changed to Wiscasset. 
The courts were removed there after 
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the separation in 1794, although 
for convenience, terms were held 
alternately in Hallowell and in 
Waldoboro for some years. Wis- 
casset was at that time very pros- 
perous. It has an unrivalled and 
beautiful harbor, of great depth, 
which is never closed by ice; and 
it formerly had an extensive for- 
eign trade. There is little doubt 
that Talleyrand and Louis Phi- 
lippe landed there when they 
came to America. A more ro- 
mantic story is of the proposed 
flight of unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette on board a Wiscasset 
ship, Captain Clough, master. 
The story is that some of her 
personal effects were already on 
board when the plan was discov- 
ered, and the vessel sailed very 
hastily without the Queen, but 
with part of her wardrobe, some 
articles from which are still care- 
fully preserved as precious relics 
in Wiscasset and Edgecomb. 
Among Wiscasset merchants in 
the days of her prosperity was Abiel 
Wood, whose vessels sailed to Euro- 
pean and West Indian ports. In 
1809 Governor Gore came to Com- 
mencement at Bowdoin, and _ ex- 
tended his visit to Wiscasset, where 
he was undoubtedly the guest of 
General Wood, as he was called. 
Wood’s second wife was famous as 
Sally Sayward Barrell, the first Maine 


writer of fiction; and the mansion is. 


still a fine type of old-time Wiscasset 
residences. 

In the Revolution, the British 
sloop of war Rainbow anchored in 
Wiscasset harbor and demanded sup- 
plies. As the people were without 
any means of defence they complied 
with the demand. Rev. Jacob Bailey 
would not read the Declaration of In- 
dependence from his pulpit in Ken- 
nebec, but it was read by Rev. 
Thomas Moore in his church at Wis- 
casset Point on the tenth of Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

Abiel Wood, Orchard Cook, Silas 
Lee and John D. McCrate were 








THE GOVERNOR SMITH HOUSE AND HOME 


OF BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


prominent congressmen from Wis- 
casset. Wood was a mild Loyalist 
who acquiesced in the new order of 
things when peace was declared. 
Roland Cushing, a young brother of 
William, lived in Wiscasset, but died 
at an early age. Timothy Langdon 
was delegate to the Provincial Con- 
gress at Watertown in 1775, when 
Edmund Bridge wrote that body that 
General Gage had proposed sending 
provisions to the suffering people of 
Pownalboro if they would furnish 
wood for his soldiers. Among hon- 
ored citizens in recent years was the 
late Hon. Henry Ingalls, once law 
partner of McCrate. A man of abili- 
ty and of sterling integrity, besides 
being a legislator, he was trustee of 
Bowdoin College, a railroad and 
bank president, and his calm wisdom 
and forethought saved the noble old 
town from financial peril at a time 


when a skilful hand was most 
needed. 
The embargo of 1807 greatly 


injured the trade of the town, and 
the War of 1812 gave it a blow from 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE AT WISCASSET. 


which it never recovered. But if its 
commerce has gone to other parts 
and its wharves have decayed, its un- 
rivalled harbor, its wide streets and 
its charming scenery. remain, to- 
gether with the descendants of its old 
families and their fine mansions. 
Here and in Edgecomb, just across 
Sheepscot River, is laid the plot of 
“One Summer,” the first novel writ- 
ten by Blanche Willis Howard, after- 
wards the Baroness von Teuffel. 
The house owned and occupied by 
Samuel E. Smith, governor of Maine 
in 1831, was Miss Howard’s home 
when engaged on this her first lit- 
erary work. And on the Edgecomb 
shore, opposite, may still be seen the 
earthwork, with its blockhouse, 
built in 1807, for the protection of 
Wiscasset. 

The township name of Perkins, 
given to Swan Island in 1847, 
was a tribute to Colonel Thomas 
H. Perkins, the patron of the 
institution for the blind at South 
Boston. His wife, Miss Frances 
Dumaresq, a native of Swan Island, 
was descended from a Huguenot 
family of that name, well known in 
Boston in the eighteenth century. 
James Dumaresq, father of Mrs. Per- 
kins, tived on Swan Island in a house 
that was erected by Dr. Silvester 
Gardiner, his grandfather. The house 
is still occupied as a dwelling. There 
is much romance and some tragedy 


connected with this family, but it 
hardly belongs to this record. James 
Dumaresgq, while sailing from ““Oak- 
lands” to his Swan Island home, was 
drowned in the Kennebec River in 
1826, in a gale which capsized his 
sailboat, so Dresden record says. 
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Allusion has been made to the In- 
dian raid of 1750, in connection with 
which the following story is told: 
Captain Whidden and his wife made 
their way to the northerly end of the 
island, whence they called to Rich- 
mond Fort for help. The officer in 
command, Captain Lithgow, sent a 
man in a canoe to ascertain what the 
trouble was, but he soon returned in 
fright and reported that Whidden and 
his whole family had been murdered. 
Lithgow said there must be some 
mistake, to which the man replied 
that he got the news from Whidden’s 
own mouth. 

When Arnold’s expedition passed 
up the Kennebec in the fall of 1775, 
to operate against Quebec, Doctor— 
afterwards General—Dearborn and 
Aaron Burr were with it. Dearborn’s 
journal says that he went ashore on 
Swan Island with some of his of- 
ficers and remained all night. A 
story connecting Burr with a Franco- 
Indian girl of this island originated 
with Dearborn, who lived in Gardiner 
after the Revolution. James Parton, 
in his life of Burr, relates that after 
he was abandoned by Madam Jumel, 
a certain mysterious woman cared 
for him in his helpless old age, in 
New York. Parton says that one 
day she, in conversation with Burr, 
alluded to the report that she was his 
daughter, to which he replied, “We 
don’t care for that, do we?” The 
Dearborn story is that the woman 
was Burr’s daughter by the Franco- 
Indian girl of Swan Island. 

Jacob Barker, a noted New York 
and New Orleans financier in 1812, 
and ancestor of Wharton Barker of 
Philadelphia, was born on this island 
in 1779, but was taken to Nantucket 
at a very early age. Members of an- 
other Barker family, a branch of that 
of Jacob Barker, who were Quakers 
from Hanover, Massachusetts, and 
were iron workers, settled on the 
bank of Eastern River at a very early 
period. A descendant, Mr. Edward 
H. Barker, is manager of the Dres- 
den business of the American Ice 


Company. The  Barker-Twycross 
house, of somewhat venerable age, 
on the bank of Kennebec River, with 
its elm-bordered driveway and orna- 
mental grounds, presents a homelike 
and yet stately appearance, and com- 
mands a prospect of Kennebec ship- 
ping in summer and of the ice fields 
in winter. 

Perkins, with a population of sev- 
enty, and only sixteen voters, is an 
ideal town. It has neither doctor, 
lawyer, clergyman, nor pauper. The 
people are intelligent, prosperous and 
comparatively wealthy farmers. A 
single schoolhouse waves the Ameri- 
can flag, and serves also for religious 
services. The soil is productive and 
easily cultivated, while the white 
houses, with their cleared and culti- 
vated fields, form a pretty picture 
when seen from the Dresden shore, 
or the eastern channel of the river. 

Fort Richmond, which has been 
mentioned, was the scene of many 
stirring events. From here many an 
expedition set forth on its journey 
up the river to chastise the French 
and Indians. In 1724 there was a 
notable sortie, which resulted in the 
destruction of the Indian village at 
Norridgewock and the tragic and 
cruel death of Father Sebastian Rasle. 
The bell from his chapel is in the cab- 
inet of the Maine Historical Society, 
and his Indian dictionary is the prop- 
erty of Harvard College. 

Such are some of the more salient 
points in the history of Pownalboro, 
the important centre of a_ section 
which a hundred and more years ago 
gave promise of ever increasing ma- 
terial prosperity. Later the tide of 
population and wealth set away from 
these shores, until its ebb has left 
these “daughters” of old Pownal- 
boro well-nigh stranded industrially. 
Ice cutting has promised something, 
but the advent of machine ice makes 
the future of this business uncertain. 
None can tell what the twentieth cen- 
tury may have in store for this inter- 
esting section of our country. Jacob 
Bailey wrote more than a hundred 
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years ago that the people of these 
parts were more lively and sprightly 
than those of other sections because 
of ‘the clearness of the climate.” But 
this is of no advantage to us if these 
“sprightly” people are forced to seek 
fortune in other states, or become 
“hustlers” in some overcrowded city. 

For quiet beauty, Wiscasset and 
its harbor, from the long bridge 
across Sheepscot River at sunset, can 
hardly be surpassed. And the hills 


den, command the winding stream, 
the broad Kennebec, Merrymeeting 
Bay, and field and forest, at the be- 
holder’s feet, with the wall of the 
White Mountains rising in the dis- 
tant background. A sunset behind 
the mountain range, seen from one 
of these hills on a clear evening, is 
something to delight the beholder. 
When we of Maine look upon the 
beauties about us, we do not wonder 
that a native of our state, long an 





which rise five hundred feet above exile, called it “the Enchanted 
the tide of Eastern River, in Dres- Land.” 
THE ROSE. 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


UT of his grave a rose 

() Blooms on the grassy hill; 
Stately and fair it grows, 

But his breast is cold and still. 


“Give me your fragrance rare!” 
Softly the west wind pleads. 
“Yes, for his vital air 
Was the breath of gentle deeds.” 


Cometh the brown bee fleet: 

“Share with me, rose, your hoard!” 
“Take, for his memory sweet 

In a thousand hearts lies stored.” 


Prayeth the wandering bird, 
“Pour me a draught of dew!” 
“Drink, for his pity stirred 
When a stranger came to sue.” 


“Mine!” laughs the little maid 
Playing the long, bright hour 

’Mid the cool mounds unafraid— 
And she plucks the splendid flower. 


Fainting it whispers low, 
“Happy I wait my end, 
For, daring life’s boon forego, 
He died for the sake of his friend.” 
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THE ANIMALS WHICH OUR FATHERS FOUND IN 
NEW ENGLAND. . 


By Fred E. Keay. 


whether by Columbus in the 

South, by Cabot in the North, 
or by the Norsemen centuries before 
either of these navigators landed, was 
made in the interests and under the 
stimulus of trade and commerce. 
These early explorers looked upon 
the newly discovered country with 
business eyes. Their records and re- 
ports were concerned primarily with 
the subject of possible and probable 
gains to be derived from the new 
world. The conditions of climate 
and soil were noted as bearing upon 
possible colonization. The growth 
of timber, the wealth of minerals, the 
abundance of fur-bearing animals, 
and the extraordinary supply of food 
fishes, were all regarded and esti- 
mated in their relations to trade. Few 
of these early navigators noticed any- 
thing beyond; and it was not until 
colonization had finally begun and 
men of more leisure had been at- 
tracted to the country that we find 
any records of natural history aside 
from its commercial aspect. Of 
course, some facts, novel enough to 
be recorded, obtruded themselves 
upon these men. The sciences as we 
know them were then unknown. 
Popular interest in the works of na- 
ture was awakening; but knowledge 
in those departments was vague and 
mixed with much absurdity. Classi- 
fication in natural history had not 
been thought of. 

The Indians of North America 
were well versed in wood craft and fa- 
miliar to a great extent with the hab- 
its of the animal world about them. 
They furnished much valuable infor- 
mation to the colonists, which infor- 
mation was not, however, altogether 
free from inaccuracies, due to tradi- 


Tw discovery of North America, 


tion, superstition or religion. The 
Indians were for the most part de- 
pendent upon game of all kinds for 
iood, and of this game wild animals 
constituted a large portion. There 
were scarcely any of the New Eng- 
land animals which were not used to 
some extent as food by the Indians. 
William Wood, in the “New England 
Prospect,” thus describes the native 
animals in verse: 


“The Kingly Lyon, and the strong arm’d 


Beare, 

The large limbed Mooses and the trip- 
ping Deare; 

Quill darting Porcupines and Rackcoones 
bee 


Castelled in the hollow of an aged tree. 

The skipping Squerrell, Rabbet, pur- 
blinde Hare, 

Immured in the selfsame castle are. 

Least red-eyed Ferrets, wily Foxes 
should 

Them undermine, if rampired but with 
mould. 

The grim fac’t Ounce, and ravenous 
howling Woolfe, 

Whose meagre paunch suckes like a 
swallowing gulfe; 

Black glistening otters, and rich coated 
Bever, 

The Civet sented Musquash smelling 
ever. 


The largest native New England 
animal is the moose (Alce americanus), 
which is fast being driven out of 
New England limits. By all the rec- 
ords, moose must have been very 
common throughout New England at 
the time of its settlement. Wood 
says: 

“There may not be many of these 
in the Massachusetts Bay, but forty 
miles to the northwest there be great 
store of them.” 

Josselyn confirms the statement by 
writing that in winter the Indians 
went thirty or forty miles into the 
country to hunt moose. Morton 
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reported the moose “very frequent 
in the northerne parts of New Eng- 
land. There is such abundance of 
them that the salvages at hunting 
time have bestowed six or seven at a 
time upon one Englishman whome 
they have borne affection to.” Theo- 
dot Sagard found moose “common in 
the province of Canada, but very rare 
in the Huron country, since these 
animals ordinarily retire into coun- 
tries which are colder and mountain- 
ous.” The moose was_ variously 
called mose, mosse, molke or elk. It 
is described by Sagard as “the tallest 
animal in the world, next to the 
camel, for it is taller than the horse.” 
Wood, Gorges and Higginson de- 
scribe the moose as big as an ox. 
Smith says, “bigger than a stagge ;” 
Morton writes, “of the bignesse of a 
great horse. There have bin of 
them seene that has bin 18 handfulls 
high ;” and Josselyn states that “some 
of them are twelve feet high.” In 
color Sagard describes it as “gray, 
but sometimes tawny, and the hair is 
as long as the fingers of one’s hand.” 
Gorges mentions the “short mane 
running down along the raines of his 
back, his haire long like an Elke, but 
esteemed to be better than that for 
Sadler’s use; he hath likewise a great 
bunch hanging downe under his 
throat, and is of the color of our 
blacker sort of fallow Deer. His 
leggs are long and his feete as bigge 
as the feete of our Oxen; his taile is 
longer than the fingle* of a Deere, 
and reacheth almost downe to his 
huxens.”+ Morton wrote that “hee 
hath a bunch of haire under his 
jawes: hee is not swifte, but strone 
and large in body and long legged, 
insomuch that hee doth use to kneele 
when hee feedeth on grasse.” Re- 
garding the horns of the moose, 
Sagard wrote: “Its head is very long, 
and has double horns like the deer, 
but large and formed like those of a 
buck, three feet long.” Wood de- 
scribes it as “headed like a Bucke, 
with a broad beame, some being two 
yards wide in the head.” Josselyn 
* Tail. t Hocks. 


says, “with exceedingly fair horns, 
with broad palms, some of them two 
fathoms from the tip of one horn to 
the other ;” and Morton states that it 
has a “very faire head and a broade 
palme like the palme of a fallow 
Deare’s horne, but much bigger, and 
is 6 foote wide betweene the tips 
which grow curbing downwards.” 
Gorges reports the moose as “headed 
like a fallow Deere, with a broad 
Palme, which he muesf every yeere, 
as dothe the Deere.” 

The moose was said by several 
writers to bear three calves at a time, 
which the mother hid a mile apart to 
protect them from wild beasts. The 
Indians hunted the moose in winter 
on the snow; and upon Mount 
Desert (where, upon Gorges’ au- 
thority, moose were plenty) the In- 
dian method was to light fires and 
drive the moose into the sea, where 
they were attacked by other bands of 
Indians in boats with bows and ar- 
rows and other weapons. 

Several writers state that the Eng- 
lish had serious thoughts of attempt- 
ing to tame moose and use them as 
reindeer are used in Lapland. The 
flesh of the moose was considered a 
great delicacy. Wood calls it “as 
good as beefe.” Gorges says it is 
“excellent good food, which the na- 
tives use to Jerkin, and keepe all the 
yeere to serve their turne.” Josselyn 
writes as follows: “It is not dry like 
deer’s flesh, but moist and lushious, 
somewhat like horse flesh (as they 
judge that have tasted of both). The 
flesh of their fawns is an incompara- 
ble dish. The tongue of a growne 
moose, dried in the smoak after the 
Indian manner, is a dish for a Saga- 
more.” 

Deer were also very common 
throughout New England. They 
are mentioned not only by the early 
settlers, but by those explorers and 
navigators whose investigations were 
confined to brief visits to the shore. 
Verrazano in 1524, Cartier in 1535, 
and Weymouth in 1605, all record 
the presence’ and abundance of deer. 

+ Sheds. 
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Breverton, the historian of Gosnold’s 
voyage and attempt at colonization, 
wrote that upon Martha’s Vineyard 
were “great store of deer, which we 
saw.” John Smith mentioned two 
species, red and fallow deer. Gorges 
reported “several sorts of Deere in 
these parts.””’ Morton called the deer 
the “most usefull and most beneficiall 
beast which is bred in these parts.” 
He added: “There are three kinds of 
Deares, of which there are great 
plenty.” The first of these was the 
moose. The second was the rein- 
deer or caribou, which was de- 
scribed as “swifte of foote, but of a 
more dark colour, with some griseld 
haires. When his coate is full growne 
in the summer season, his horns 
grow curving with a crooked beame, 
resembling our redd Deare, not with 
a palme like the fallow deare.” Jos- 
selyn, describing the “Maccarib, Cari- 
bo or Pohano,” wrote that it was “‘as 
big as a stag, round hooved, smooth 
haired, and soft as silk; their horns 
grow backward along their backs to 
their rumps, and turn again a handful 
beyond their nose, having another 
horn in the middle of their forehead 
about half a yard long, very straight, 
but wreathed like a Unicorn’s horn, 
of a brown jettie colour and very 
smooth.” Each horn of the cari- 
bou has, near its base, a branch di- 
rected forward over the animal’s 
head, which is probably the basis of 


.this unicorn’s horn story. 


Three years later Josselyn wrote of 
the ‘“‘maccarib,” which in the last ex- 
tract he identified with the caribou, 
that it has “not been found that ever 
I heard yet, but upon Cape Sable ;” 
and describes the ‘“‘maurouse” (evi- 
dently the caribou) as “somewhat 
like a moose, but his horns are but 
small and himself about the size of a 
stag.” The hoof of the caribou, ac- 
ccording to Sagard, “is hollow, and 
so lightly built that one can readily 
believe what is said of this animal, 
that it walks on the snow without 
sinking.” Morton asserted that there 
was “such abundance of them that 


an hundred have bin found at the 
spring of the yeare within the com- 
passe of a mile.” 

The third species of deer was the 
common, fallow or Virginian deer 
(Cervus Virginianus). These Morton 
describes as “less than the others, 
and to the southward of all the Eng- 
lish plantations.”” Wood states that 
they were “much bigger than the 
Deare of England, of a brighter col- 
our, more inclining to red, with spot- 
ted bellies,” and that “of these Deare 
there be a great many, and more in 
the Massachusetts Bay than in any 
other place.” Gorges, Josselyn and 
Higginson all state that some deer 
bring forth two, three or four young 
at a time. 

The Indians were _ indefatigable 
deer hunters, partly from necessity, 
They employed several methods to 
capture the deer. One of the com 
monest was a trap made by tying 
down a young and vigorous sapling, 
to which was attached a noosed rope. 
Food was so placed that the deer, as 
he walked about, liberated the spring, 
when his leg was caught in the noose. 
An exploring party from the May- 
flower met with a laughable adven- 
ture with one of these deer traps. 
Several of the men were standing 
near, discussing the purpose of the 
trap, when William Bradford came 
up from the rear, accidentally stepped 
upon the spring and was immediately 
caught by the leg. The chronicler 
adds that “it was a very pretie devise 
made with a Rope of their own mak- 
ing, and having a noose as artificially 
made as any Roper in England can 
make.” 

Sometimes—so Wood relates—the 
Indians made hedges one or two 
miles long, two ends being about six 
feet apart, while the other extremities 
were separated by a mile. In the 
narrow gap a deer trap was placed by 
night. while an Indian remained con- 
cealed during the day to shoot any 
deer which might pass through. In 
the winter the Indians hunted the 
deer on snowshoes. The heavy deer 








we 


sank through the frozen crust, while 
the dogs and men ran on the surface. 
In summer, Wood wrote, “it be hard 
catching of them with the best Gray 
hounds, beacuse they bee swifte of 
foote. Some credible persons have 
affirmed that they have seene a 
Deare leape three score feet at little 
or no forcement.” The wolves also 
hunted the deer, which escaped only 
by swimming to the outlying islands 
or necks of land, or across the rivers. 
Deer’s flesh, both fresh and dried, 
was considered a delicacy. The In- 
dians smoked the meat for future use, 
and, if Sagard may be believed, the 
entrails also. 

sears, so Morton states, were 
“beasts that doe no harm in these 
parts. They feed upon Hurtleber- 
ries, Nuts and Fish, especially shell- 
fish. The Bear is a tyrant at a Lob- 
ster, and at low water will downe to 
the rocks and grope after them with 
greate diligence. He will runne 
away from a man as fast as a little 
dogge. If a couple of Salvages 
chance to espy him at his banquet, 
his running away will not serve his 
turne, for they will coate him, and 
chase him betweene them home to 
their howses where they may kill 
him, to save a laboure in carrying 
him farre.” 

There was but one species of bear, 
the black bear (Ursus americanus). 
Wood says that in strawberry time 
they were most fierce, when “they 
will goe upright like a man and clime 
trees and swim to the Islands.” 
Bears were extremely common 
throughout New England. In the 
“Wonder Working Providence” we 
read of “a most hideous swamp of 
large extent, even for many miles,” 
through which Ipswich River ran, 
and which was a great resort of the 
bears. In the winter the bears hiber- 
nated, and, as Wood conjectured, 
“lived only by sleeping and sucking 
their pawes, which keepeth them as 
fat as they are in Summer.” 

Sagard reported the discovery of a 
“bear and two cubs lying on four or 
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five cedar boughs in the hollow of an 
immense tree, surrounded on all sides 
by very high snow drifts.” He mor- 
alized upon it thus: “This led me to 
believe either that the provision of 
these animals had failed but a short 
time before, or that God, who cares 
for and feeds the ravens when they 
are abandoned, does not in their need 
forsake these poor animals with His 
divine care.”” Thereupon, in apprecia- 
tion of this mercy they had admired, 
they killed the bears “without diffi- 
culty, since they could not escape, 
and made a feast of them.” Bear 
meat was much valued, being consid- 
ered “of a better taste than beefe.”’ 

The Indians caught them in traps, 
or in the water when the bears swam 
to the islands. “Then,” wrote Wood, 
“there will be more sportefull Beare 
bayting than Paris Garden can af- 
foard. For seeing the Beare take 
water, an Indian will leape after him, 
where they goe to water cuffes for 
bloody noses and scratched sides; in 
the end the man gets the victory, rid- 
ing the Beare over the watery plaine 
till he can beare him no longer.” 
Sagard states that the Indians some- 
times confined and fattened young 
bears for their feasts. 

There are several accounts of the 
presence of lions in New England, 
which, if they have any basis in fact, 
must refer to the catamount, puma or 
cougar (Felis concolor). Higginson 
informs us that “there are some lions, 
for they have been seen at Cape 
Anne.” The Indians told Josselyn “of 
a young Lyon (not long before) killed 
at Piscataway by an Indian.” Wood 
says cautiously, “I will not say that I 
ever saw any myself. but some affirme 
that they have seen a Lyon at Cape 
Anne; some likewise being lost in 
woods, have heard such terrible roar- 
ings as have made them much agast; 
which must either be Devills or 
Lyons; there being no other creature 
which use to roare saving Beares, 
which have not such a terrible kind 
of roaring. Besides, Plymouth men 
have traded for Lyons’ skins in for- 
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mer times.” Morton was a sceptic. 
He wrote as follows: “Lyons there 
be none in New England; it is con- 
trary to the nature of the beast to 
frequent places accustomed to snow; 
being like the Catt, that will hazard 
the burning of her tayle rather than 
abide from the fire.” 

The cat family was also repre- 
sented by two species of lynx, the 
Canada lynx (Lynx canadensis) and 
the wild-cat (Lynx rufus). It is almost 
impossible to separate these two spe- 
cies in the reports of these early ob- 
servers. They were called by the 
names of ounce, luseret, luseran, 
wild-cat and lynx. Wood states that 
the ounce was “spotted white and 
black on the belly, their skinnes a 
very deepe kind of Furre,” and was 
“as big as a mungrell dog.” This 
seems to refer to the wild-cat. Sagard 
wrote that the fur of the wild-cat, lit- 
tle wolves, or leopards, “is exactly 
like that of a large wolf, so there is 
no difference between a piece of their 
skin and a piece of wolf skin, and one 
would be deceived in the choice.” 
They were “scarcely larger than a 
large fox.” This description an- 
swers quite well to the Canadian 
lynx. The following report by Mor- 
ton describes either species equally 
well. The luseret, he says, “is like a 
Catt, but so bigg as a great hound, 
with a tayle shorter than a Catt. His 
clawes are like a Catts.” 

Wild-cats were fierce and much 
dreaded. “They are more danger- 
ous to be met withall than any other 
creature, not fearing eyther dogge or 
man,” wrote Wood. They caught 
geese (so it was reported) by stand- 
ing near the water, holding up their 
tails, which resembled the necks of 
geese. The unsuspecting geese ap- 
proached one of their number, as 
they supposed, only to be seized and 
devoured by the wily lynx. The 
wild-cat would lie in wait beside the 
deer’s path, and, springing upon the 
deer’s back, crawl to its neck and 
scratch its throat till it fell. The 
Englishmen ate wild-cat flesh and 


considered it “dainty meate, like a 
lambes.” The fur was much sought 
after then, as now. 

Wolves were by far the most 
dreaded of all the wild animals. By 
nature the most ferocious and cun- 
ning, they did incalculable damage to 
the farmers’ stock. They travelled 
in companies, sometimes of ten or 
twenty, and were caught or killed 
only with great difficulty. Their 
depredations were not confined to 
domestic cattle, as they attacked and 
killed deer, moose, bears and other 
wild animals. Josseyln relates the 
following novel method of destroying 
wolves, which was ingenious enough 
to merit success: “Binding four 
Maycril hooks a cross with a brown 
thread, and then wrapping some wool 
about them, they dip them in melted 
Tallow till it be as round and as big 
as an egg. These (when any Beast 
hath been killed by the wolves) they 
scatter by the dead carkase after they 
have beaten off the wolves. About 
midnight the wolves are sure to re- 
turn again to the place where they 
left the slaughtered Beast, and the 
first thing they venture upon will be 
the ball of fat.” The result is left to 
our imagination, but it must have 
been as serious to the wolf as appen- 
dicitis. 

Morton describes wolves as “of 
divers colours, some sandy coloured, 
sone griselled, and some _ black.” 
Josselyn mentions two varieties, “one 
with a round balled foot, and in shape 
like a mongrel mastiff’s, the other 
with a flat foot. These are like Grey- 
hounds, and are called deer wolves.” 

There is no satisfactory book upon 
New England quadrupeds; in fact, 
as far as I can find, there is nothing 
beyond simple lists, more or less 
complete. I have been unable to find 
mention of more than one species of 
wolf, the gray wolf (Canis lupus). 
Wood wrote that the wolves were 
“made much like a Mungrell, being 
big boned, lanke paunched, deepe 
breasted, having a thicke necke and 
head, pricke eares, and long snoute 
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with dangerous teeth, long staring 
haire, and a great bush taile.” Mor- 
ton states that their food was fish, 
“which they catch when they passe 
up the rivers into the ponds to 
spawne at the spring time.” He adds 
that “they are fearefull curres, and 
will runne away from a man as fast 
as any ferefull dogge;” while Wood 
bears out the statement by stating 
that “it was never knowne yet that a 
woolfe ever sett upon a man or 
woman, neither do they trouble 
horses or cowes, but swine, goats, 
and red calves, which they take for 
Deare, are often destroyed by them, 
so that a red calfe is cheaper than a 
black one in that regarde.” “It is 
very observable,’ wrote Josselyn, 
“that when the wolves have killed a 
Beast or a Hog not a Dog wolf 
amongst them offers to eat any of it 
till the she wolves have filled their 
paunches.” 

There was a curious notion, re- 
corded by Wood, that wolves were 
jointless. In support of this state- 
ment Wood relates the story of a 
man who shot a black wolf, wound- 
ing it only. The skin was very val- 
uable, and the hunter did not like to 
injure it by another bullet hole. Sud- 
denly an idea came to him, and seiz- 
ing the wolf by the tail he plunged 
him into the river. The wolf, being 
without joints on his back, was un- 
able to turn, and was drowned. 

The Indians tamed wolves, which 
they used as dogs for hunting deer. 
The “Wonder Working Providence” 
states that these wolves, although 
partly tamed, never wholly forsook 
their savage ways. These wolves, or 
dogs, as the settlers called them, were 
used as food by the Indians; and 
their flesh is reported by Sagard to 
have tasted “somewhat like pork as 
ordinarily fed on the filth found in 
the roads and streets.” 

Winthrop, under date of Septem- 
ber 30, 1630, wrote in his journal 
that “the wolves killed six calves at 
Salem, and they (the people) killed 
one wolf.” November 9, 1630, the 
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Massachusetts General Court offered 
a bounty for every wolf killed in the 
colony, the amount being assessed at 
1d. on “every beast, horse, swine, and 
goat in the plantation.” This law 
was repealed November 7, 1632. In 
1635 a bounty of five shillings was 
again offered for every wolf killed, 
which was doubled two years later. 
Another source of annoyance to 
the settlers were the foxes, which did 
little damage, however, beyond steal- 
ing poultry. In September, 1635, a 
reward of one shilling a head was of- 
fered by the court for every fox 
killed; and in 1637 the reward was in- 
creased to two shillings. Josselyn 
recorded ‘two or three kinds of fox, 
one a great yellow Fox, another 
Grey, who will climb up into trees; 
the black fox is of much esteem.” 
Morton mentions only the red and 
gray foxes. Sagard describes three 
species, as follows: “The rarest and 
most valued of the three .. . is en- 
tirely black as jet, and in consequence 
highly esteemed, even to the value of 
several hundred crowns each. The 
second has a band or border of black 
fur, about four fingers wide, down the 
back, passing under the belly; all the 
rest is red. The third kind is the 
most common. They are very like 
ours (of France) in size and fur.” 
Three species of fox, so far as I can 
ascertain, are placed to the credit of 
New England. These are the com- 
mon red fox (Vulpes vulgaris); the 
black fox, which is a variety of the 
former, and the gray fox (Vulpes Vir- 
ginianus), which is less common in 
New England, but found farther 
south. Sagard’s second _ species 
seems to have been the cross between 
the red and black foxes, which is 
sometimes found. The others are 
evident, excepting Josselyn’s gray 
fox, which may have been the rac- 
coon, although Josselyn elsewhere 
speaks of that animal. He also de- 
scribes the “jaccal” as smaller than 
the common fox and found in abun- 
dance. Professor Tuckerman, in his 
notes to Josselyn, suggests that the 
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jaccal may have been the gray fox, 
but the description hardly agrees, and 
the gray fox is elsewhere mentioned 
by Josselyn. 

The following method of killing 
foxes, described by Josselyn, was 
used by the settlers: “In the depths 
of Winter they lay a sledge load of 
Cod’s heads on the other side of a 
paled fence, when the moon shines, 
and about nine or ten of the clock the 
Foxes come to it, sometimes two or 
three or half a dozen and more. 
These they shoot, and by that time 
they have cased them there will be as 
many. So they continue shooting 
and killing of Foxes as long as the 
Moon shineth. I have known half a 
score killed in one night.” 

The trade in beaver skins was a 
large item in the commerce of New 
England. John Smith brought 1,100 
skins in one vessel, and wrote that 
6,000 or 7,000 beaver skins might be 
shipped annually. Some years later 
Winthrop stated that from the Great 
Lake, whence the most of the beaver 
skins came, there were brought an- 
nually 10,000 skins. These figures 
show how very common this interest- 
ing animal, now almost if not alto- 
gether extinct among us, was then. 
When Winthrop and others ascended 
the Charles River for exploration, 
they named one of its tributaries— 
since immortalized by Lowell—Bea- 
ver Brook, “because the beavers had 
shorn down divers great trees there 
and made divers dams across the 
brook.” No extended quotations re- 
garding the beaver (Castor fiber) are 
necessary. Morton states that “their 
fore feet are like a cunny, the hinder 
feete like a goese,” and that the bea- 
vers sat with their tails in the water, 
to protect them from the heat, which 
would rot them off. Wood describes 
their habits at length, giving this il- 
lustration of their sagacity: ‘They 
cut downe trees as thicke as a man’s 
thigh, afterwards dividing them into 
lengths according to the use they 
are appointed for. If one Bever be 
too weake to carry the logge, then 
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another helps him: if they two be too 
weake then MULTORUM MANIBUS 
GRANDE LEVATUR ONUS; four more 
adding their help, being placed three 
to three, which set their teeth in one 
another’s tough tayles, and laying 
the load on the two hindermost 
they draw the logge to the desired 
place.” Sagard confirms this state- 
ment. 

The fur of the otter (Lutra cana- 
densis) was another source of consid- 
erable revenue. “Most of these,” 
wrote Wood, “are black, whose furre 
is much used for muffs and are held 
almost as deare as Beaver.” Mor- 
ton says that “in winter season they 
have a furre as blacke as jette. A 
good black skin is worth 3 or 4 An- 
gels of gold.” Both beavers and 
otters were caught in traps by the In- 
dians. Beavers’ tails were eaten and 
highly esteemed by them. 

‘Martens,’ wrote Sagard, “are 
quite common.” “A beast about the 
bignes of a Foxe. His furre is chest- 
nutt coloure, and of these there are 
great store in the Northerne parts of 
the Country,” wrote Morton; and 
Wood remarked that “their furre is 
good for their bignesse.” These 
quotations appear to refer to our 
largest marten, the “fisher” (Mustela 
pennantii). 

Josselyn has considerable to say 
about an animal called the mattrise, 
“which are innumerable up in the 
country, though there are few or 
none near the seacoast.” I find no 
reference to this animal by any other 
writer. Josselyn describes it as “a 
creature whose head is shaped some- 
what like a Lyon’s, not altogether so 
big as a house cat.” Thousands of 
mattrises, so he asserts, gathered to 
the carcass of the moose when the 
Indians had left. It seems safe to 
identify the mattrise with the pine 
marten (Mustela martes). There is a 
similarity between the name mat- 
trise and the specific name of the 
pine marten—martes—which may, 


however, be merely a coincidence. 
common mink appears to 
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have been altogether overlooked, as 
was also another of our very com- 
mon animals, the woodchuck. I can 
find no mention whatever of this ani- 
mal, though I cannot account for the 
omission. 

Little mention was made of the rac- 
coon (Procyon loter), which was de- 
scribed by one as “a deep furred 
3east, not unlike a Badger, having a 
tayle like a Fox, as good meate as a 
lambe,” and by another writer as 
“bigg, full out, as a Foxe, with a bush 
tayle.” John Smith speaks of it un- 
der the name of aroughcond. 

Porcupines or porkepicks (Eri- 
thizon dorsata) were looked upon 
with indifference, as being neither 
useful nor harmful. Both hedge- 
hogs and porcupines were reported 
as common in the northern part of the 
country. Wood called the porcu- 
pine ‘a small thing not unlike a 
hedgehog, something bigger, who 
stands upon his guard and proclaims 
a noli me tangere to man and beast 
that shall approach him, darting his 
quills into their legges and hides.” 
The erroneous impression prevailed 
that the porcupine’s quills were shot 
out by the animal. We are informed 
by Josselyn that porcupines “lay eggs 
and are good meat.” 

Rabbits, conies, or cunnies, as they 
were known, were “of divers coloures, 
some white, some black, and some 
gray.” The gray rabbit (Lepus syl- 
vaticus) and the American hare 
(Lepus americanus) are our members 
of the family. Wood speaks of 
hares. some of which were “white, 
and a yard long.” This was the win- 
ter dress of the hare, whose length 
was exaggerated. Their flesh was 
considered a great delicacy. They 
were shot by the Indians with arrows, 
or taken in traps; but Sagard states 
that the latter method was seldom 
successful, for the strings were not 
“good or strong enough for the pur- 
pose. They break or cut them 
easily when they find themselves 
caught.” 

Most of the early writers report 
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three varieties of squirrels,—‘‘the 
great grey squerrell, which is almost 
as bigge as an English rabbet; a 
small squerrell, not unlike the Eng- 
lish squerrell, and a flying squerrell 
which is not very bigge, slender of 
body, with a great deale of loose 
skinne, which she spreads square 
when she flyes, which the wind gets 
and so wafts her Batlike body from 
place to place.’”” Wood, from whom 
the above description is taken, Mor- 
ton and Josselyn specify the three 
species mentioned, with the excep- 
tion that Josselyn calls the second 
species the “mouse squirrel,” which 
may refer to the common chipmunk 
(Tamais striatus). No other mention 
of the chipmunk is found except in 
Sagard’s work, where it is described 
as the ground squirrel. “It is very 
beautiful,” we read, “the fur being 
striped and banded from the front to 
the back with a band or stripe of 
white, then one of red, gray, and 
black all around the body.” 


In the northern part of New 
England black squirrels (Sciurus 


niger) were found, the fur of which 
was much valued. Sagard describes 
an animal called the otay, “as large 


as a small rabbit, the fur very 
black, and so _ soft, shiny and 
beautiful it seems like velvet.” 


Notwithstanding the discrepancy in 


size, I think this must refer to 
the black squirrel. Wood says 
the gray squirrel was the most 


common; “one may kill a dozen of 
them in an afternoon.” This was 
probably our common gray squirrel 
(Sciurus carolinensis), although the 
fox squirrel (Sciurus vulpinus), which 
is gray with red points, was a New 
England resident. The red squirrel 
(Sciurus hudsonicus), according to 
Morton and Wood, haunted the 
houses and stole corn, so that the 
farmers took their cats into the 
fields to catch the squirrels, for 
which traps were also laid. 

The flying squirrel, of which there 
are two varieties, northern (Sciurop- 
terus volucella hudsonicus) and south- 
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ern (Sciuropterus volucella pallas), did 
no damage. Sagard wrote: “The 
Hurons made us a present of a nest 
of three, which were very beautiful 
and worthy of being presented to 
some deserving person, if we had been 
in a position so to do, but we were 
too far away. They are of an ashen 
colour, the head somewhat large, 
and are furnished with a membrane 
which they take on the two sides with 
one of their hind feet and one of their 
fore feet, which they stretch out when 
they wish to fly, for they easily fly 
over the trees and from place to place 
to quite a distance.” 

The muskrat (Fiber sibethicus) or, 
as it was then called, the musquash, 
musquassus, or muskewashe, is de- 
scribed by Wood as “much like a 
Beaver for shape, but nothing near so 
bigge.”” Josselyn says they lived “in 
small houses in the ponds, like Mole 


Hills, and feed upon the sweet flag.” 


Morton could not discover the mus- 
quash’s food, and wrote that it was 
“but a small beast, less than a Cunny, 
and is indeede in these parts no other 
than a water Ratte.” Sagard says “it 
eats with its two fore paws, erect 
iike a squirrel.” He tamed one, 
which he carried about with him. 

Skunks, ferrets, sables, fitches, pole- 
cats and weasels are mentioned by 
different writers, but without descrip- 
tion. Sagard wrote of animals known 
as “the children of the devil, about 
the size- of a fox, the head less 
pointed, and the skin covered with 
thick wolf hair, rough and smoky. 
They are very mischievous, with an 
ugly look and a very bad odor.” This 
animal may have been the skunk 
(Mephitis mephitica). 

The buffalo was known to the New 
England settlers only by rumor. 
There were vague reports of a great 
lake called Ericoise, three hundred 
miles west, whence rose the Potomac 
and St. Lawrence rivers. This lake 
was said to be at least two hundred 
and forty miles in circumference. 
About this Lake Ericoise, which we 
may assume was either Lake Ontario 


or Erie, the Indians told the colonists 
there were “great heards of well 
growne beasts, such as the Christian 
world (untill this discovery) hath not 
bin acquainted with. These beasts 
are of the bignesse of a Cowe, their 
Flesh being very good foode, their 
hides good lether, their fleeces very 
usefull, being a kinde of wolle as fine 
almost as the wolle of the Beaver, and 
the salvages doe make garments 
thereof.” Sagard, who visited the 
Huron country, wrote that “in some 
parts of the country are found buffalo, 
for some of our monks have their 
hides.” 

To descend from great things to 
small, mice were found in great 
plenty; but rats were said to have 
been brought in by the English, hav- 
ing been unknown before. Several 
kinds of mice are mentioned, but are 
not described. One large species, on 
Sagard’s authority, was eaten by the 
Indians. Governor Winthrop, in his 
journal, wrote the story of a great 
battle which occurred in Watertown 
in 1632, “in the view of divers wit- 
nesses,” between a mouse and a 
snake, in which the mouse finally con- 
quered. Mr. Wilson, the pastor of 
Boston, “a very sincere, holy man, 
hearing of it, gave this interpretation ; 
that the snake was the devil, the 
mouse was a poor contemptible peo- 
ple which God had brought hither 
which should overcome Satan here. 
and dispossess him of his kingdom.” 
The only reference to the bat or flit- 
ter mouse which I have found re- 
ported it more abundant than in 
England. 

St. Patrick never visited New 
England, at least history records no 
such event, and it is certain that New 
England bore no resemblance to Ire- 
land as regard snakes, which were 
everywhere abundant. The Rev. Mr. 
Higginson wrote that “this country, 
being very full of woods and wilder- 
nesses, doth also much abound with 
snakes and serpents of strange colors 
and huge greatness.” Josselyn re- 
cords that he killed “within a stone’s 
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throw of our house, above four score 
snakes, some of them as big as the 
small of my leg, black of colour, and 
three yards long, with a sharp horn 
on the tip of their tail two inches in 
length,”—which may be identified as 
the large black snake (Bascanium 
constrictor). Im another place he 
wrote that “there are infinite numbers 
of various colours, some black, others 
painted with red, yellow and white, 
some again of a grass green colour, 
powdered all over as it were with sil- 
ver dust or Muscovie glass. But 
there is one sort that exceeds all the 
rest, and that is the checquered 
snake, having as many colours within 
the checques shadowing one another 
as there are in a rainbow.” Wood 
mentions particularly the black snake 
“two yards long, which glided 
through the woods very swiftly.” 
Snakes were divided by Josselyn into 
two great groups, land snakes and 
water snakes. The Indian name for 
snake was Ascowke. In White’s 
“Planters’ Plea’ we read that, al- 
though serpents were abundant and 
larger than the English adders, yet in 
ten years’ experience no one had ever 
been injured by one of them, and the 
prophecy was made that as the coun- 
try was populated, the snakes would 
become rarer. The rattlesnake 
(Crotalus durissus) was by far the 
most dreaded member of the family. 
Strange and fanciful tales were re- 
lated of this fierce monster. Josselyn 
gravely asserts that the rattlesnake 
“poysons with a vapour that comes 
through two crooked fangs in their 
mouth. The hollow of these Fangs 
are as black as Ink. The Indians, 
when weary with travelling, will take 
them up with their bare hands, laying 
hold with one hand behind their head, 
with the other taking hold of their 
tail, and with their teeth tear off the 
skin of their backs and feed upon 
them alive, which they say refresheth 
them.” Wood wrote that, though this 
was “a most poysonous and danger- 
ous creature,” yet it was “nothing so 
bad as the report goes of him in Eng- 
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land; for whereas he is sayd to kill 
a man with his breath, and that he 
can flye, there is no such matter, for 
he is naturally the most sleepie and 
unnimble creature that lives.” Jos- 
selyn thus describes the rattlesnake: 
“A yard and a half long, and as thick 
in the middle as the small of a man’s 
leg, on the belly yellow, her back 
spotted with back, russet, yellow and 
green placed like scales, at her tail 
she hath a rattle which is nothing but 
a hollow shelly buffiness, jointed.” 
Wood’s description is almost identi- 
cal. He states that “it is most inju- 
rious to the person and life of man.” 
30th Josselyn and Morton assert 
that the age of the snake could be 
told by the number of joints in the 
rattle, “which soundeth (when it is in 
motion) like pease in a_ bladder.” 
“Whoever is bitten by these snakes, 
his flesh becomes as spotted as a 
Leaper until he be perfectly cured,” 
wrote Wood. Rev. Mr. Higginson 
stated that the poison of the rattle- 
snake was so virulent that death 
would ensue within a quarter of an 
hour. Wood lengthened the life of 
the victim to a full hour. The anti- 
dote recommended by both these 
writers was snakeweed root, to be 
chewed and the juice swallowed. If 
taken by any one not bitten, said 
Wood, this root was rank poison. 
He added: “It is reported that if the 
party live that is bitten, the snake will 
die, and if the party die, the snake will 
live.” No doubt this was half true. 
Morton’s remedy was “salet oyle,” 
taken liberally, with which he claimed 
to have cured his dog and stated 
that it was successfully tried on a 
boy. 

Turtles did not receive much no- 
tice in these natural history reports. 
They were divided into three species 
by Josselyn, “one a right land turtle 
that seldom or never goes into the 
water, the other two being the river 
turtle and the pond turtle.” Wood 
and Josselyn spoke of the frogs, 
“which chirp in the spring like spar- 
rows, and croke like Toads in Au- 
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tumn.” According to Josselyn, “some 
of them when they set upon their 
breech are a foot high. The Indians 
will tell you that up in the Country 
there are pond frogs as big as a child 
of a year old.” The following is 
Josselyn’s description of the growth 
of the frog: “First they lay their gelly 
on the water in ponds and still waters, 
which comes in time to be. full of 
black spots as broad as the head of a 
tenpenny nail, and round; these sep- 
arate themselves from the gleir, and 
after a while thrust out a tail, then 
their head comes forth, after their 
head springs out their forelegs and 
then their hinder legs, then their tail 
drops off and growes to have a head 
and four legs too, the first proves a 
frog, the latter a water nuet.” With 
the exception of the disposition of 
the cast-off tail, this account is quite 
accurate. 

Tree toads (Hyla versicolor and 
Hyla Pickering), which were un- 
known in England, were the wonders 
of almost all these writers. Josselyn 
describes them as “like a Frog, being 
as thin as a leaf and transparent, as 


yellow as gold with little fiery red 
eyes.” He further mentions two va- 
rieties of toads, “one speckled with 
white, and another of a dull earthy 
colour.” Whether the tree toad was 
one of these, or a separate species, he 
was “not able to affirm.” 

The discrepancies and omissions 
in these natural history reports are 
thus explained by Sagard: “It is true 
that a person, however exact he may 
be, cannot wholly know or observe 
all there is in a country, nor see or 
hear all which takes place there; and 
this is the reason historians and trav- 
ellers do not always find themselves 
in accord with many things.” 


Note. The materials for this article have been gleaned 
from the following works: 


Published. 
Wood's New England’s Prospect . i 1634 
Josselyn’s New England’s Rarities Discovered ‘ 1672 
Josselyn’ 's Two Voyages to New ee . . 1675 
Morton’s New English Canaan. : ‘ 1632 
Gorges’s Briefe Relation > . F 1622 
Higginson’s New England’s Plantation  % 1630 
John Smith’s New England . ° ‘ ; 1616 
Winthrop’s History of New England ° 1649 
Breverton’s and Archer’s Accounts of Gosnold’s 
Voyage ° ° . ° ° ° ° 1602 
Mourt’s Seuien ° ‘ ‘ 1622 
Johnson’s Wonder Working P Providence ; ‘ 1654 
Cartier’s Voyages . . . : 1535 
Verrazano’s Voyages . ‘ 1524 
Tagard’s Journey to the ‘Huron Country . ° 1624 
Weymouth’s Voyage ° ‘ : 1605 














THE RETURN 


OF HIS YOUTR. 


By Vere Wilmot. 


HE Bishop once had a love ai- 
T fair—a long time ago, as he 

reckoned time now. She was 
a copper haired, gray eyed girl, and 
the picture limned by the Bishop’s 
memory had always a smile on the 
sweet, full lips. Age and _ expe- 
rience had done their work on the 
Bishop’s once dark locks and smooth 
face. With them, too, had devel- 
oped a noticeable tendency to stout- 
ness, while the place of his beck- 
oning visions they had filled with a 
reality which he soon found more 
comiortable, if less inspiring, than 
his haunting dreams. But his mind 
kept one corner inviolate. There 
lingered the memory of a girl forever 
radiantly young, clear eyed and joy- 
ous as only youth may be. 

When the Bishop was a young 
rector, he had decided to come to this 
western coast. There were many rea- 
sons, he said, for the change; but one 
or two he never explained even to 
himself, and the others did well 
enough for the public. So he took 
his place in the southern part of the 
great Pacific state. Here his steadi- 
ness in the midst of unsteadiness, his 
courage before turmoil, brought 
him honor and promotion. When 
the country finally settled to sober 
and rapid growth, the Bishop was a 
recognized power. He represented 
the best of the executive ability and 
sagacity which shaped the new forces 
slowly but firmly. 

As to the Bishop’s sermons—peo- 
ple were sometimes disappointed in 
them as he grew older. For a long 
time he himself was vaguely aware oi 
the effort it meant to draw out the 
spiritual significance of a text. Im- 
perceptibly he adopted a technical 
and historical exposition of the 
Scriptures—and this does excellent- 
ly for a bishop. 
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But he never lost a certain geniai 
courtesy, a priceless inheritance from 
generations of South Carolinian an- 
cestors, as innate as his consecratory 
temper and_ institutional instinct. 
This latter moved him after several 
years of lonely life to consider the 
duty of marriage. He put this propo- 
sition in the form of a duty; for, as he 
said to himself, marriage is a custom, 
the observance of which every able- 
bodied man owes his state. The home 
and the family have a certain econom- 
ical right to exist, and every citizen, 
not diseased and of sufficient income, 
ought to feel the necessity he is under 
of discharging his debt to his coun- 
try as a husband and father. So the 
Bishop married—a little woman with 
hair of commonplace brown and pale 
eyes whose serenity never varied— 
and was happy enough to suit his 
somewhat vague expectations per- 
haps, certainly as happy as peo- 
ple in general whose views have 
been adapted to the emergencies of 
life. 

The Bishop's desire for a family 
was not realized. His wife died after 
many years without children, and the 
Bishop returned more easily than he 
had thought possible to his former 
life. He sincerely mourned this loss, 
most keenly perhaps when he at- 
tempted to keep track of his socks 
and shirts, or the coffee and toast 
were ill regulated. But finally two 
resolute domestics brought about or- 
der and peace, and as his digestion 
adjusted itself his regret became less 
poignant. He duly appreciated the 
efforts of some prominent church- 
women who collected and published 
between decorative covers the series 
of papers prepared by the Bishop’s 
wife on the history of altar cloths. In 
return he paid his last public respects 
to the memory of his wife by erecting 
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a memorial window, through which 
he often looked with unseeing eyes. 

And so time passed quietly enough 
until, rather suddenly, it seemed to 
him, the Bishop discovered that he 
had half a hundred years to account 
for. It was then that he began to be 
slightly introspective and aware of 
depths in his mind which memory 
showed a_ superstitious dread of 
sounding. There were, too, strata of 
subconscious thought and feeling, 
which only the mysterious warmth of 
a grate fire in the twilight could pene- 
trate. 

Perhaps the child was born at this 
time; but who can tell? Certainly if 
not the Bishop, then no one else. 
Whatever the moment, there came 
into being a presence which accom- 
panied the Bishop in all his trips 
about the diocese and gradually re- 
vealed itself after many evenings of 
slow shaping before the open fire. It 
was a child, a little girl, with hair 
gleaming like copper and gray eyes 
that flashed from mood to mood, and 
always her mouth bore the tender 
smile born not of mirth but of a joy- 
ous heart. Sometimes, as the Bishop 
sat with folded hands in his big chair, 
the child came and climbing the bar- 
riers of its wide arms, nestled by the 
Bishop to watch with him the queer 
gleams of the firelight. Sometimes 
her fingers touched his cheek as 
lightly as a thought comes and goes, 
but the thrill of the touch lin- 
gered until its sweetness seemed to 
turn to pain. The Bishop would 
wake then with a dull sense of 
loneliness and care resting heavy 
in the place of the golden head. 
Sighing, he would leave the firelight 
vision. But once again, when he fan- 
cied himself kissing the little mouth, 
the pain proved a choking reality. He 
rang hastily for lights and the trivial 
company of his servant; yet before 
these came he was forced to measure 
his will agaist an unknown power 
which shaped itself into a hundred 
crowding memories. He swept them 
aside before they had defined them- 
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selves in his consciousness, for the 
habit of years strengthened his cour- 
age. After this experience, he regu- 
larly ordered the lights early and 
busied himself more earnestly in his 
duties. 

But all strenuous measures were of 
no avail. Never before in his exist- 
ence had the Bishop seen so many 
gray eyes flash out suddenly with 
familiar gleams, while often a slender 
form in the distance would startle him 
with unaccountable grace. Even the 
gold of the chancel decorations 
stirred pulses vaguely reminiscent of 
earthly visions. Once in the midst of 
an echoing interlude he drifted into 
the company of the little girl, and to- 
gether they wandered in an old 
orchard where the grass grew almost 
as tall as the child. 

About this time the Bishop’s ser- 
mons began to sound less ponderous. 
He dwelt rather upon love than law, 
and upon the beauty of all good 
things about us. Little by little he 
shaped into expression that thought 
of hope which follows upon the regret 
and repentance of foolish humanity. 
The Bishop himself could not have 
told you about these changes, so 
quickly did the new life adapt itself to 
his habits. Perhaps it found a place 
more easily because with” it came 
many thoughts long ago cherished 
and familiar, which resumed their 
sway over the Bishop with marvel- 
lous ease. 

It happened then, naturally enough, 
that the appearance of lights in the 
Bishop’s library was again postponed. 
The child came at her accustomed 
hour when the Bishop rested after a 
hard day’s work. He began to talk 
with her shyly as he sat smoothing 
her hair—not the prattle of old with 
young, as you might imagine, for she 
seemed to have a sympathy beyond 
her years which invited confidences 
of a mature kind. No, the Bishop 
talked about cares which troubled 
him, the cares of other people; for of 
late he had been sought as never be- 
fore by the weary and worn. He even 
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spoke with this tender-eyed child 
about the sinful whose haunting pas- 
sions he longed to redeem,—passions 
dull and cold as are the ashes after the 
lightness and brightness of the flame 
disappear. She never spoke to him, 
and often he longed to hear her voice. 
He knew just what it was—a soft, 
southern voice, of course. But her 
eyes sent quick, flashing glances of 
sympathy. He felt that she under- 
stood him, or rather that she trusted 
him fully, which after all is a woman’s 
way of understanding a man; and he 
was comforted by the twilight talks. 

But all his experiences had hardly 
prepared him for the final test, which 
came on a certain day when he 
reached home late and found his sis- 
ter’s letter awaiting him. One para- 
graph only held his attention and this 
he went over carefully. 

“Alice Marye, whom you must best 
remember as Alice Dabney, will be in 
Los Angeles by the time you receive 
this letter. She is taking her grand- 
child, a frail and precocious girl of 
seven, to your famous climate, where 
she hopes to make her stronger. Alice 
has only the child left now, but her 
spirit and courage are still as of old. 
I trust you may be,able to find her 
soon and renew your friendship.” 

That night the Bishop sat for a 
long, long time, he and his dream- 
friend. The silence was broken only 
now and again, when he stirred un- 
easily or started up as if to shake off 
some overwhelming power. He felt 
the child’s presence continually, but 
she was not the only vision which 
comforted his loneliness. In the si- 
lence and gloom, the iron strength of 
his will gave way and strange emo- 
tions stirred him—-made him tremble 
as a man trembles at the sight of his 
newborn babe. He realized suddenly 
that the youth he had forgotten even 
was upon him with the sharp pains he 
had refused once to endure. He had 
turned his back upon them, and they 
had waited all these long years 
for this one moment of weakness. 
Through the night he struggled, re- 


treated, despaired, endured and tri- 
umphed. The early morning roused 
him, and he crept from the room 
exhausted. 

* * K *K * * 

Mrs. Crane’s house is in a part of 
Los Angeles whose quondam dignity 
is maintained by only a few old resi- 
dences like it. Its large garden ob- 
stinately flourishes in the face of brick 
and mortar opposite, from which it is 
screened by vines and trees. Hither 
the Bishop betook himself. He was a 
familiar guest and knew his way 
across the widespread lawn. He 
went leisurely, hesitatingly perhaps. 
He could not yet fully trust the peace 
which had finally filled his heart in 
place of the long cherished bitterness 
so suddenly revealed in his night of 
struggle. Now and again a dull pain 
throbbed in sullen protest against 
this venture, but he forced it into for- 
getfulness. The turf silenced his 
footsteps and drooping trees hid his 
form, so that he emerged upon the 
spot he sought before he could see or 
be seen. Then suddenly, but quite as 
if she had been awaiting him, a small 
girl rose and looked up with expect- 
ant eves, into which flashed a smile of 
recognition. The wind lifted long, 
tawny strands of her hair, and the sun 
made them gleam. She advanced 
close to him and placed a hand in 
his—a soft, warm and clinging touch, 
upon which the Bishop’s fingers 
closed convulsively. 

“How do you do?” she said 
politely. “You are the Bishop. I 
have been watching for you.” 

At the sound of her voice—rich al- 
ready in qualities which only Provi- 
dence or good blood bestows—the 
Bishop trembled, and reached -sud- 
denly for a chair. He sat down, still 
holding the small hand. When he 
looked up again, the gray eyes met 
his sympathetically, and for a moment 
he could have believed the firelight 
shifted across her face. It was only 
the touch of a sunbeam escaping the 
meshes of the pepper tree beside 
them. 
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“Don’t you feel well?” she said 
gently. “I’m very sorry. I don’t feel 
well quite often.” 

“Thank you,—I’m better now. And 
who are you, please?” the Bishop 
asked perfunctorily, and his voice was 
husky and strange to himself. 

“IT? Oh, I’m Alice!” Of course, 
the Bishop knew that well enough. 
“My other name is Delamay. Some- 
time I shall be Miss Delamay, you 
know,—and before very long too if I 
had stayed in South Carolina, I think, 
because the doctor told grandmamma 
I was growing up too fast. Grand- 
mamma says we have come to Cali- 
fornia to grow young again. She 
says she wants to see which of us 
will be a baby first. Grandmamma 
is so funny! Did you come to Cali- 
fornia to grow young?” 

“Not exactly—that is—well, I did 
not plan for it, you see.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Oh, yes. Do you know how much 
twenty-seven years are?” 

“Twenty-seven years! Why, that 
must be lots more than I am. I’m 
seven, you know, and I’ve gotten as 
far as two times seven is fourteen,— 
and twenty-seven is more’n that, I 
reckon. I’m learning the sevenses 
so’s I'll always know how old I am.” 

She regarded him severely for a 
second, and the Bishop fidgeted in 
the corner of his conscience. The 
stray offences which this small woman 
might discover were many in his 
imagination. 

“You must have been quite old 
whén you came to California first,” 
she said suddenly. “You don’t look 
any younger than grandmamma,— 
and she has just come here.” 

The Bishop laughed. The painful 
throbbing of his heart had stopped 
and he was boyishly happy. The little 
girl seated herself in a chair in front 
of him and folded her hands sedately. 
She too seemed quite content. 

“Tasked grandmammawhat became 
of the people in California when they 
couldn’t get any younger,—after they 
were babies, you know. I asked her 


if people just went out like the candle 
does, and if they never died like my 
grandpapa and my mamma and papa 
did. But grandmamma only looked 
queer, and then she smiled and said 
she'd be glad when I could go to the 
sem’nary and study the en-cy-clo- 
clo—thank you, that’s it, pedia.” 

She accepted the Bishop’s help 
graciously, and he was humbly grate- 
ful for her favor. He was attentive to 
every tone and gesture, but content 
to say little. After the many, many 
long confidences he had given her in 
the twilight past, it was but fair now 
that he should listen. Besides her 
voice was very sweet. It was indeed 
music to the Bishop—this voice so 
like the memory of that one he had 
left in the bitterness of his heart years 
ago. 

“Grandmamma says I’m a prob- 
lem. Do you know what a problem is? 
She says it’s something you work 
hard over and don’t get most times. 
Any way, that’s what it was when she 
went to the sem’nary. Did you ever 
see a sem’nary?” 

“Yes, Alice, I’ve seen the one your 
grandmamma went to.” 

“Oh, have you? Grandmamma 
says she used to know you when she 
came home from the sem’nary. She 
told me just the way you looked, so’s 
I’d know when you came.” 

The Bishop was curious. He felt 
a trifle guilty, but he was anxious to 
have himself described. He quieted 
his scruples at pressing this confi- 
dence. “What—what did your 
grandmamma say about me?’ he 
asked. 

“Well,” replied his vis-a-vis reflect- 
ively, “she said you were tall and your 
hair was a beautiful black color,— 
tisn’t now, is it?—and your eyes 
were blue, and they were very kind, 
and she thought they were the beauti- 
fullest she ever saw. J don’t think 
so.” 

“Um,—well, do you believe you are 
going to like California?’ The Bish- 
op’s vanity, soothed and wounded in 
a breath, compromised with his 
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curiosity. He retired prudently to 
commonplace topics. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Alice 
dubiously. “I get awful homesick for 
Bluey—she’s my best hen, you know; 
and for Jehu—he’s our driver and 
tells us stories. And I do want some 
syllabub!” 

The Bishop’s mouth watered. The 
flesh is near to the spirit indeed, and 
the Bishop’s desires were not alone of 
the heart in this moment’s reminis- 
cence. “I’d give a great deal for some 
syllabub myself, Alice,” he said. 

“Perhaps you can go back with us 
to South Carolina. We're going 
soon, grandmamma says, when I get 
homesick—and I'll have Mammy 
Lize make you some.” 

The Bishop smiled. ‘Perhaps “I 
can go back with you,” he said joy- 
ously. “By the way, how did you 
know me just now? You don’t think 
I’m like your grandmamma’s descrip- 
tion?” 

“Oh, grandmamma has a picture of 
you, and she looks at it real often and 
tells me stories about the time you 
were a little boy and she was little 
too. And I just knew you were the 
man in the picture. I think it’s your 
eyes, -because they look just like you 
do now.” 

The Bishop had no will of his own 
these days. When the small girl rose 
sedately as if to close the conversa- 
tion, he was powerless to resist, al- 
though earnestly desirous of her 
presence. He had so long subsisted 
upon dreams, he had so strenuously 
sought comfort from the unsubstan- 
tial, that he was eager for continual 
proof of this sweet reality. 

“Please excuse me,” said the little 
girl. “Grandmamma said I was to 
come at once and tell her when you 
came. But I wanted to talk with you 
myself when I saw you.” She flashed 
her gray eyes upon him in close scru- 
tiny. Then with a sudden shyness she 
turned to go. 

“T like you so very much!” she 
said, and ran away. 

The Bishop realized that the third 
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generation had completed his subju- 
gation. He leaned back and watched 
the moving clouds far above the city 
roofs—great, white fragments of a 
mystery into which they were re- 
solved even as he watched. The fra- 
grance of a jasmine vine floated 
through his senses and _ touched 
lightly in its passing the quivering 
screen between mind and body. Ever, 
when he tried to focus his memory 
upon the reflected vision, it took the 
shape of a girl with wind-tossed hair 
and happy eyes. 

The Bishop mused, oblivious of the 
present. The soft rustle of approach- 
ing skirts seemed pleasantly a part 
of his dreams. Mechanically he rose 
in time to meet some one emerging 
from the midst of vines and trees,— 
some one in a soft, black gown, with 
a spray of jasmine in her hand. The 
Bishop stared hard for a second at the 
woman who stood before him. In 
place of the warm-tinted hair of his 
memory were locks almost white. 
Their youthful restlessness was staid 
now in demure regularity. The eyes 
were still dark and clear, but the joy- 
ous light was gone, and the mouth 
only hinted at its once full charm. 
But she carried her slender form with 
all the grace of earlier years as she ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand. 

“Bishop, how glad—” 

“Alice!” 

“Ah, Philip, unchanged then?” 

It was the woman’s duty to act a 
part, but the man’s sincerity gave the 
cue. 

“Very much changed, Alice!” He 
held her hand gently and searched 
her eyes for the something which had 
been his in the vision. The sight of 
it would have reassured him in the 
midst of changes for which his mem- 
ory could not prepare him. But there 
was a mist between him and the eyes. 
Perhaps that made it impossible for 
him to find what he wanted. They 
moved slowly toward the chairs 
while she talked with a gentle vivacity 
through which broke a note of her 
old joyousness. 
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“It’s good of you to find us so 
soon. Your sister said you might be 
busy with diocesan business and I 
must not expect an immediate favor 
from you. California climate has cer- 
tainly been kind to you, Philip. I 
think your face has changed less than 
any of the old group I know. You 
positively look youthful, Philip.” She 
laughed, and the Bishop established 
one link in the chain of evidence 
binding past and present. ‘Those of 
us you left—twenty-seven years ago, 
isn’t it?—what a dismally long time 
when one has to realize it!—Well, 
they have altered very much. I am 
a type for them all.” She shrugged 
her shoulders. There was a subtle 
challenge in her tone which the 
Bishop could not ignore. Moreover 
he had been studying her face ear- 
nestly. 

“You have not changed as much 
as you would have me believe, Alice.” 
He looked at her fearlessly. “You 
are even more beautiful than you 
were twenty-seven years ago—to 
me.” 

“T am a grandmother, Philip! You 
have no right to betray my gray hairs 
in this fashion.” She laughed at him 
in the old way, but her eyes showed a 
pleasure half strange to him, yet re- 
assuring. “And while the most of us 
have sunk quietly into oblivion in the 
old state, you have been piling up 
honors in this new land.” 

“And watching a great many hopes 
tumble down,” said the Bishop a little 
sadly. 

She met his glance and went on 
bravely. “They tell me you are a 
species of what we call the great man, 
Philip,—that you could have any po- 
sition you chose to take. I really 
dreaded meeting you. One never 
knows just how to treat an old friend 
grown famous. I can’t help remem- 
bering all sorts of ridiculous things 
about you—your first long trousers, 
for instance, and the way you used to 
make me disgrace my dignity in the 
little old church.” 

The Bishop smiled happily. “And 


do you remember the time you tried 
to jump the creek because I said you 
should not? And how you fell and 
hurt your head and I dragged you 
out with remorse heavy enough to 
send me to the bottom of the ocean?” 

“Yes, and I still have the scar.” 
She smiled and brushed carelessly 
aside some silver strands which the 
wind had betrayed from their strict 
order. It was the same girlish gest- 
ure the Bishop knew well. He was 
beginning to think that silver hair 
had a beauty which he never appre- 
ciated before. 

“T have a scar that matches it,” he 
said. 

She looked at him with an effort to 
recall the fact. “Why, I don’t re- 
member that you were hurt too,” she 
said, but the Bishop made no expla- 
nations. “I do remember the glorious 
wound you brought home from the 
war, and what a hero you were for us 
all.” She spoke softly, and lifted the 
jasmine bough to her face unsteadily. 
The Bishop had risked his life for her 
father dying in the battlefield. They 
were silent a moment, and each 
looked off through the vista of palms 
and orange trees into a far-away 
place and time. 

“And the old peach orchard where 
we used to find the bullets—is that 
still as it used to be?” 

“Yes, just the same. And there 
are rows and rows of the same kind 
of jam in the same pantry and shelf 
where we were allowed to go some- 
times!” 

“Ah,” said the Bishop, “and peach 
puffs! I should have to risk my life 
to eat one nowadays, but I think I 
would do it willingly.” 

For twenty-seven long years the 
Bishop had steeled himself against 
the pangs of homesickness; but the 
labor of all this time counted for 
nothing before these thoughts of the 
dear old past. He had identified him- 
self with the interests of this new 
state, and felt a keen pride in seeing 
cities spring up and vast industries 
transform desert and sagebrush 
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wastes. He had grown used to the 
garish new life everywhere and satis- 
fied to believe the germ of future 
greatness lay in the awkward fledg- 
ling state. But the Bishop, after all, 
was like much of the flotsam and jet- 
sam which the growing country 
caught,—all the human driftwood 
stranded on its plains in ranches and 
homestead claims; deep down in his 
heart he longed for the sober, institu- 
tional life of the East, its homes with 
a past which his ancestors had helped 
establish. 

His companion’s quick glance and 
illuminating intuitions revealed more 
to her understanding than the Bishop 
was aware of. She met his mood 
sympathetically and led him on gently 
to satisfy his soul of these long- 
withheld emotions. He talked as 
eagerly as a boy, upon ali sorts of 
trivial, happy incidents so familiar to 
both. 

One memory indeed was avoided. 
Each drew near it and then retreated. 
Once or twice only the lady’s dexter- 
ity saved her from confusion in the 
sudden movements which the clum- 
sier Bishop made wandering in these 
byways of their past. But sud- 
denly the Bishop grew bold, and 
his companion’s cleverness deserted 
her. 

“And the jasmine, Alice,” he said, 
“which I—which you and I planted; 
is it growing?” 

“Yes,” she replied, and looking up, 
flushed as if she were a girl. For the 
Bishop was leaning forward. The 
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light of his youth was in his eyes, 
softened perhaps, but not less intense. 

“Alice !’’ 

“Oh, Philip, you have opened a 
grave!” 

“For the resurrection of a buried 
hope. Alice, I love you still.” 

“And I have always loved you, 
Philip.” 
3 * x « * * 

They rescued the jasmine bough, 
some time after, crushed and droop- 
ing; but the Bishop put a spray of it 
into a breast pocket. 

“T have grown to be a foolish old 
man, Alice,” he said. 

“And I should believe you if the 
admission did not compromise me so 
dreadfully,’ she replied. Her eyes 
gave him now what he sought as his 
own. 

Then he told her about his twilight 
child. Unwittingly he tortured her 
with a realization of his loneliness, 
though he spoke briefly of that and 
dwelt on the sweet fancies of the fire- 
light-time and the happy meeting 
with the little Alice in the garden. 

And this other Alice with the gray 
hair cried on the Bishop's shoulder as 
if her heart would break. The Bishop 
could not understand all that a 
woman regrets. He had ceased to 
blame her or himself for the lost past, 
and was only supremely happy to 
have gained the present. He com- 
forted her in his own way, and as the 
twilight came down upon them the 
little girl wandered out and found 
them together. 
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A THOUGHT FROM SOMEWHERE. 
By Frances S. Snyder. 


It came like a breath of sweet, fresh air ; 
And filled my soul with the fragrance fair, 
Of things that are good and bright to see; 
Of the joys of the world that are to be,— 
This beautiful thought from somewhere. 


[ CANNOT tell how it came to me— 


*Twas touched with a grateful thought of God— 
Of the goodness and love He bears toward all. 
’Twas touched with the sound of a wild bird’s call, 
And sunlight aslant a field of wheat, 

Rare summer flowers and summer heat, 

And the hint of a ripening fall. 


I cannot tell how it came to me; 

It filled my soul with a deep, sweet prayer, 
With things that are good and pure and fair— 
Things that are sweet and tender and true; 
But, O, dear heart, it was most of you,— 
This beautiful thought from somewhere. 





MY CHAPERONE. 


By Emma FPlayter Seabury. 


Y chaperone is fifty, I know,— 
M Fifty if she is a day; 
But her eyes droop down,—they are golden brown,— 
And she’s never a thread of gray. 


She has the charm of the ancient dame, 
That snares all men heart free; 

So busy she is with each new flame, 
She cannot watch Jack and me. 


And I never would tell mamma ;— but near, 
In a little niche off the stair, 

We saw her one night with her cavalier, 

And his arms were round her,—the sweet old dear, —- 
And his lips on her gold brown hair. 
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ELLIE. 


By Alice L. 


lassie, whose anchorage to 

this earth consisted of a happy 
home and many normal interests. 
Her environment, however, despite 
these mundane ties, was other- 
worldly; for the house she lived in 
and the people she met told less on 
her existence than the byways of 
bookland and the denizens of fancied 
forest or fictitious town. Stories 
were her standards. Thus she tried 
to fit her life into the matrix some 
author had created for a character, 
and seldom consciously copied the 
real men and women she saw. Her 
efforts at imitation, directed to Little 
Nell or Maggie Tulliver or some 
other attractive heroine, were like 
those of the baby-bird that tried to 
flutter as the clouds or leaves do and 
disregarded its mother’s pinions. 
Had she been content to mould her 
character alone, she would have been 
less extraordinary ; but she wished to 
fashion the occurrences of every day 
according to a story, to be her own 
Providence, inventing and executing 
plots. Eager to take part in exciting 
and emotional episodes—of which 
there seemed to be a dearth—she 
manufactured them herself, according 
to exemplars offered by the story- 
tellers. 

She was most interested in the 
melancholy characters one some- 
times meets in juvenile literature: 
boys and girls who are in trouble, 
weep in secret, and are opportunely 
discovered by their destined bene- 
factor. At that stage of her devel- 
opment, she read sad poetry, in- 
dulged in gloomy moods and as- 
sumed a mournful aspect, hoping 
that some day she would be ob- 
served and questioned: “Little girl, 
why are these tears in your eyes?” 
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F “iass was a fair and blue eyed 


Seligsberg. 


Then she might answer, truthfully, 
but with sentiments summoned to 
order: “I am thinking, sir, of my 
grandfather who died two years ago,” 
or, “I am troubled because I spoke 
impatiently to my little sister this 
morning.” Her interlocutor would 
think her a fine girl; and thrilling 
results might issue from the episode. 
But although she carefully prepared 
the way for action, action never 
developed from her forethought, and 
these dreams remained mere dreams. 

Ellie’s other attempts to act a part 
were countless; but I shall record 
only one,—and. this because it was 
successful. At the time of the realiza- 
tion of her desire, however, she was 
unconscious of its fulfilment, for the 
rdle Providence had assigned to her 
was not the one she had projected 
and carried out to please herself; that 
is to say, she filled a double part, and 
in acting her own little play chanced 
to fit into a drama of a higher order. 

When Ellie was about twelve years 
old, she read “A Tale of Two 
Cities” and was much excited by the 
unselfishness of Sidney Carton’s love 
for Lucie. At this time, it happened 
that “Cyrano de Bergerac” was play- 
ing in her native town, and that the 
older members of her family fre- 
quently discussed the characters, the 
plot and the performance, often in her 
presence. In this way and through 
questioning, she gathered a correct 
though partial conception of the char- 
acter and behavior of the hero. The 
two self-sacrificing men, Cyrano and 
Sidney Carton, became her ideals for 
atime. She longed to emulate them, 
longed to love in secret. 

Now it chanced that in the school 
which she attended it was considered 
the right thing for the girls who laid 
claim to exquisite sensibility to attach 
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themselves to the service of some 
teacher; just as in olden times every 
troubadour or trouveur, every youth 
of pretensions to knighthood, became 
an acolyte of love. So Ellie now be- 
came a worshipper, and chose for the 
object of her devotion a mistress 
whose merits few of the younger chil- 
dren of the school appreciated, whose 
reserved and sensitive demeanor and 
nobility of soul, however, many of the 
older girls admired from afar. Louise 
Levallier, tall and proud and beauti- 
ful and stately, was Ellie’s chosen 
queen. 

To fond pupils a teacher is a dis- 
tant star, so far beyond their level 
that they are not likely to think the 
existence of turmoil and activity pos- 
sible in that high source of quiet, help- 
ful light. Ellie did not know that her 
poor queen was also a restless ser- 
vitor of love, an unhappy thrall who 
had been conquered by the mighty 
king. Louise was herself in that un- 
stable condition which characterizes 
those who are in love, without the as- 
surance of being loved in return—her 
heart apparently varying in weight 
from day to day, at times being as 
light as the petal of a flower, and 
again becoming as heavy as a bag of 
sand. Sometimes her heart opened 
and she longed to reveal its joy to 
everybody, and again it closed, hiding 
its woe from kindly insight. 

In a mood of sombre hue, she had 
assented to her friend’s offer of 
spending the night with her. Louise 
knew that the purpose of Joanna’s 
visit was to obtain an admission 
from her, and she had braced herself 
for a denial of the aptness of any 
suspicion. But instead of taking a 
firm stand, she yielded to the insidi- 
ous influence of the night, that cov- 
ers tears and blushes, and betrayed 
the truth. Ostrich-like, she buried 
her head in the pillows, and thought 
herself secure from discovery—fan- 
cied she could not be wounded by 
the battery of questions. 

“Louise, please tell me. 
everything.” 


I tell you 


“There is nothing to tell.” 

“Yes, there is. I know there is.” 

“IT am foolish and tired out—that’s 
all.” 

“No, you’re not, dear.’ Joanna 
said nothing more than this for a 
while, feeling instinctively that silence 
is an effective ferment; but after the 
pause she probed a little further. 
“Isn’t he—nice—to you?” she ven- 
tured. There was no answer. Silence 
put in some more work, and then Jo 
said tremulously—for it was a bold 
assertion: “You're in love.” 

Louise hugged her pillow in antici- 
pation of the next question. What 
should she say, Oh, help, what should 
she say? 

“Ts it with Francis Jessop?” 

“What makes you think | care for— 
him?” 

“T think it would be fine.” 

There was a long pause before 
Louise said: “It will never be.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Don’t ask me, Jo. 
—or almost sure.” 

“You’re depressed, 
You'll brace up again.” 

“T don’t want to. I’m afraid of a 
reaction. Yesterday I was so happy, 
so happy—and now—” 

Jo was perfect in the art of whee- 
dling, an artist born, not made, and 
so she waited patiently, not speaking, 
not sighing sympathetically, hardly 
breathing, lest the least vibration dis- 
turb the harmony between her and 
her friend. 

“He’s gone, Jo. He’s been away a 
fortnight ; and he has not written, and 
he didn’t ask me to write to him, or 
leave me his address.” 

Now Jo sighed with relief. “Is that 
all? That’s nothing. Perhaps he’s 
been busy.” 

“Of course he’s busy. But before 
he left the city he could have asked me 
to write to him. He could find time 
to write if he cared.” 

“T don’t know. At any rate, I’m al- 
most positive he does care,” said Jo, 
forthwith producing innumerable bits 
of testimony in his behalf, that were 


I’m sure of it 


poor dear. 
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always quashed by Louise. “He 
snubs every one else; and when the 
divine words flow from your lips, he’s 
more attentive than—more interested 
than he is in his own conversation.” 
She could not resist this little fling. 

“You think he’s conceited?” asked 
Louise. 

“Don’t you?” 

“He can’t help it. And he’s modest 
too. He always speaks reverently of 
his father.” 

“Yes—I’m glad you're handsome 
and tall, Louise. He’d never fall in 
love with a plain girl.” 

“What about Mabel? She’s not 
good looking. Don’t let me fool my- 
self. He'll never think of me again,” 
she said, meaning the remark to be 
final. She began to wonder whether 
on the morrow she would regret hav- 
ing made a confidanie of Jo. 

Just then her friend leaned across 
the bed and kissed her. “All’s weil 
that ends well. You'll see,’ she said, 
with an assumption of certainty sug- 
gesting that she communicated di- 
rectly with the Fates. 

“Tf I knew—I could bear all, if only 
I knew,” cried Louise. “But I do 
know. If he cared for me he would 
not leave me without a word, a sign. 
But then, why did he come here so 
often of late? I ask myself that ques- 
tion constantly. Why, if he didn't 
really care, did he come here every 
week, and stay so long each time? 
Have I said or done anything he 
didn’t like? I can’t recall it.” 

“T think perhaps you’ve been a bit 
too stiff. You don’t meet him half- 
way. Perhaps he’s just as proud as 
you are. No one would think you 
cared more for him than you do for 
—for—Will Hawkins, for example.” 

“Oh, Jo!” 

“Yes, I mean it. Nobody bothers 
about Will; but you make an effort 
to endure him; and then, though the 
world falls down and worships Francis 
—no wonder he’s spoiled—you alone 
make no advance toward him.” 

“Do you really think I’ve been too 
cold? I’ve been afraid to give any 


sign of how deeply | care. If I had 
reason to be sure he cared for me, it 
would be different. But I’m always 
uncertain—neither confident enough, 
nor timid enough.”” Jo remained dis- 
creetly receptive and was again re- 
warded by fuller confidence. “I told 
you I was happy yesterday. I wasn’t 
sure, but I thought— When I came 
home, after school had closed, yester- 
day, I found that a parcel had been 
left for me with the hall boy. There 
was a gorgeous red rose lying on top, 
and inside was the French edition of 
Cyrano. We had spoken of Cyrano, 
the next to the last time he called; 
still I ought not to attach significance 
to that, for everybody speaks about 
it. I can’t imagine where the thing 
came from—and—I don’t know 
whether it was chance or purpose that 
yesterday was chosen—you know— 
St. Valentine’s Day.” 

“Perhaps some one else is in love 
with you!” 

“Ne” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Didn’t you yourself once say that 
women couldn’t be deceived in this; 
that whereas a man might be loved 
and never find it out, a woman would 
not remain ignorant or unsuspecting 
of real love? Didn’t you call Roxanne 
unnatural for this very reason? You 
said a normal woman would have 
discovered Cyrano’s devotion.” 

“Well, then, take my word for it, 
Francis Jessop sent it.” 

“You think so, because you’d like 
to think so. How could he? He’s in 
Louisville. The parcel was delivered 
by an errand boy; it was neither 
mailed nor expressed. At first I 
thought he might have left an 
order somewhere; but the book did 
not come directly from a bookstore— 
it was wrapped in tissue paper. And 
then, how did the flower come to be 
with it ?” 

“He may write or explain. Oh, 
but—I’ve just thought of this— 
my children sometimes send me flow- 
ers and things. Could one of your 
little girls have—” 
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“Oh, no, I think not. A strict rule 
was passed at our school, to prevent 
inducements to favoritism, by forbid- 
ding gifts to the teachers. Anyhow, 
the hall boy said a boy in uniform de- 
livered the parcel. I do not think any 
of my girls could procure a liveried 
errand boy (he was not a district mes- 
senger) to bring one rose, and a book 
wrapped so carefully in a paper with- 
out a bookseller’s stamp on it.”’ 

“T suppose he wishes to remain un- 
known for a while.. But no doubt 
he’ll discover himself soon. Cupid 
wants credit for his benefactions,” 
said Jo conclusively. 

Louise took this pillule as a dose of 
wisdom, whereas if her friend had of- 
fered comfort in the bulkier form of 
argument the prescription might have 
been refused. Grateful for the en- 
couragement her hopes had received, 
Louise extended her arms to find Jo 
in the dark, and clung to her, silent 
and almost quite happy. 

When, for many successive Satur- 
days, Louise received floral messages 
consisting always of a single large 
and deep red rose, like that which had 
accompanied the book, she could no 
longer doubt the significance of the 
token, but became convinced that in 
some way Francis had arranged to 
have this symbol of his devotion 
dropped at her door. Possibly Johad 
been right in charging her with out- 
ward coldness toward him, and now 
he wished to touch her thus in subtile 
fashion to soften her demeanor. The 
result of the supposition was that her 
manner quickly acquired warmth and 
depth; instead of being by intention 
courteous, she became gracious and 
charming by impulse. Her face soon 
wore the radiance, the quiet light 
about the eyes, which is the halo of 
virgins who know they are loved. 
Even little children felt her new 
charm; and consequently Ellie’s dedi- 
cation of herself to the queen of her 
heart became more passionate than 
ever. Sometimes, even on wintry 
days, she would linger on a street near 
the school, after hours, in order to 


catch a glimpse of her lady, as the lat- 
ter left the building. Once she 
shadowed her to her home; but never 
did she dare to accost her. February, 
March and April passed; and then, 
unexpectedly, one day, Ellie found she 
had a rival. This discovery came, too, 
just when she was beginning to tire of 
her role of silent lover and was long- 
ing for some recognition. She had 
almost nerved herself to make a clean 
breast of her passion, when she be- 
came conscious of the futility of such 
a declaration. For some one else 
watched and waylaid Miss Levallier ; 
and Ellie felt instinctively that, since 
her rival was a man, he would be the 
successful applicant for favor, and that 
she might better slink away and hide 
her humiliation. But then, again, she 
was consoled by the thought that 
Cyrano had had a rival, and that the 
play could not go on without one. 
Verily, she was performing her part 
better than she knew, for a lover was 
profiting by her devotion; and there- 
by, too, a heroine was made more 
sweet and charming. Francis was 
credited with the roses, and Louise, 
ennobled by his’ love,—as_ she 
thought,—exhibited the finest quali- 
ties of her nature. 

As a result of this outward change, 
Francis was convinced of his love for 
her. In the past he had wavered, 
sometimes feeling that he loved her, 
but often only that he revered her 
wisdom and nobility. Soon after his 
return from Louisville, she felt en- 
couraged to show him the copy of 
Cyrano, hoping he would give some 
sign of having sent it ; but he remained 
quite passive. Therefore she assumed 
that, inasmuch as he was still continu- 
ing the weekly tribute, he still ob- 
jected to acknowledge her identifica- 
tion. However, after every uncer- 
tainty and every cause for natural shy- 
ness had been removed by Francis’s 
avowal of his love, she asked him how 
he had managed to send her the book 
and the flowers while he was out of 
town. 


“What?” said he. “Flowers? I 
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didn’t send you any flowers while I 
was away.” 

“Ah, please tell me now—l’ve 
waited so long,’ she begged. 

“But I didn’t. I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“You sent me the French edition of 
Cyrano, didn’t you?” Louise said 
eagerly. “On St. Valentine’s Day?’ 

“oO.” 

“Truly?” 

“Positively not.” 

“Well, then, who did?” she said 
weakly. 

“I don’t know. Has somebody 
been sending you things?” 

She told him of the mysterious gifts 
she had received so regularly in the 
past, and was still receiving; but she 
could not bear to impart any hint 
as to how the conviction that they 
had come from him had influenced 
her. 

“Somebody else is in love with 
you,” he said. “I’d like to know who. 
Never mind, dear,” he added, as he 
saw that she was troubled. “Don’t 
let it fret you. I'll find him out, and 
put a stop to it.” 

“Oh, no, no. It isn’t that,” she said, 
tears rising to her eyes, because she 
had been so suddenly disappointed. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said he, 
her weakness seeming unaccountable. 
Then, “Do you know who he is?” he 
queried eagerly, his jealousy becom- 
ing a solvent of the riddle. 

She shook her head. “It makes me 
feel queer to think somebody else 
cares for me—is so kind—and I didn’t 
know it. I told Jo, and she said they 
must come from you, too. And, Oh, 
Francis, I gave you all the credit for 
it. I was sure you cared for me 
then, and you didn’t. You’ve only 
begun to care.” 

“But, Louie, my dear girl, what 
difference does it make when I began? 
I love you now, and will always, al- 
ways. Nobody else could love you as 
I do—unless—unless you—you’re 
sure you can’t suspect any one in par- 
ticular?” 

“T don’t know who he can be.” 
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“Well, then, I’m not going to let 
you be sentimental about him. [ll 
find him out, and—stop him.” 

“No, let me.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know, but I will.” 

“Have you ever tried to see the boy 
who brings them?” 

“Yes, once, way in the beginning. 
I told our hall boy to send him to me; 
but he wouldn’t come. He told 
Tommy he couldn’t come in—had 
orders not to. I have never chanced 
to see him myself; he comes at no 
reguiar time—now in the morning, 
now later in the day. I did think of 
giving Tommy a note to hand him to 
deliver to the person who sent the 
flowers, but I could not—for, Oh, so 
many reasons. I thought you might 
not like me to break in upon your 
secrecy, and I thought you might 
stop sending; and then I was afraid 
the note might not reach you, but 
would fall into other hands.” 

“But you could try it now. It’s a 
good idea—and I think it’s the easiest 
way out. Now that you no longer 
fear any but the last of the three con- 
tingencies, I think you can take the 
risk. Write a non-committal letter, 
and don’t sign your name; then if the 
note should be opened by a stranger, 
it would leave him in ignorance of 
your meaning and of your identity. 
Let me see—give me a slip of paper 
and we'll jot down what you can say 
something like this: ‘Although 
what you have sent has given me 
pleasure, I should feel better satisfied’ 
—no—'I should enjoy it more fully, 
if I knew to whom to attribute it. I 
beg you to reveal yourself. Unless 
you can do so, I must refuse to con- 
tinue a recipient. That will answer 
the purpose, I think?” 

“But in any case I shall refuse to 
accept more, though I suppose I 
ought to keep the flowers next 
week.” 

“Well—queer, isn’t it, to send just 
one flower?” 

“T thought it showed fine feeling on 
your part; that you wanted me to 
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think of the sentiment, rather than of 
the gift.” 

“Now you think I’m not all that I 
might have been! I’m jealous.” 

“No. I think you’re more sensible 
and direct,” said Louise, finding a 
lofty motive for all his transgressions 
or delinquencies. 

On the Monday following her re- 
ceipt of the injunction forbidding fur- 
ther tributes unless the sender's iden- 
tity was revealed, Ellie waited on the 
street after school, in order to waylay 
her queen, and to confess. The note, 
though somewhat severely worded, 
had pleased her fancy. At last the 
grown-up world was beginning to 
take her seriously. She was delighted 
to find that this afternoon the rival 
was not on hand and that she would 
have Miss Levallier to herself. She 
keyed herself up for a dramatic inter- 
view. As soon as her teacher left the 
schoolhouse, Ellie ran toward her, 
asking breathlessly for permission to 
walk home with her. 

“I’m not going to walk to-day, 
Ellie. Why, what’s the matter? Do 
you want to see me about anything 
important?” 

Ellie could not speak. She turned 
her face away to hide the tears. 

“Come, walk to the car with me, 
and tell me what it is. I’m sorry I 
can’t walk the whole way with you to- 
day. I promised to be at home early.” 

Much coaxing was necessary before 
Ellie offered any explanation. Even 
then she spoke haltingly: “You said— 
in the note—I must tell you or I 
couldn’t send any more.” 

“Why, Ellie, child, what do you 
mean? What note?” said Louise, not 
suspecting the truth. 

“Here,” said Ellie, beginning to 
sob. “I thought you’d be angry— 
and—and—I loved you so!” 

“My dear child!” said Louise, tak- 
ing the proffered note, half dazed as if 
it were some strange and unfamiliar 
thing, not the note that she had writ- 
ten. When the truth dawned upon 
her, she was deeply moved. “How 
did you get this letter?” she asked. 
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‘“Harry—my brother—” 
“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” said Louise, 
“or I'll have to cry too—and that 
would be dreadful, wouldn’t it? See, 
I shall walk home with you anyhow 
—and you can tell me all about it. 
Did you send me the flowers every 
week—and the book too? Why did 
you do it? Why didn’t you let me 
know they came from you?” 

“Because I kn-knew—I was dis- 
disobeying the rules—but it didn't 
matter—while I kept it s-secret, and 
you didn’t know from whom they 
came—and—and—I—I wanted to be 
—like—like—Sidney Carton—and— 
and—Cyrano.” 

“Sidney Carton and Cyrano?” 

Ellie nodded; she could neither 
speak nor look up; she walked on 
stolidly, feeling a sort of shame at the 
thought that she had betrayed herself 
and was not understood. 

“Tell me what you mean,” said 
Louise. 

Ellie shook 
laugh at me.” 

“No, indeed, indeed, I should not 
laugh at you, Ellie. Dotell me. Iam 
so anxious to know.” 

After much hesitation, Ellie dropped 
a hint: “Cyrano loved secretly for 
more than fourteen years.” 

For a while Louise was silent and 
reverent, after this disclosure of the 
innermost chambers of the child’s 
soul; for the lightest step might have 
jarred that frail sanctuary. Ellie’s 
words, moreover, had laid bare to 
Louise’s vision the partial scheme of 
things into which several human 
agents had fitted. Would she, per- 
haps after death, get a calm survey 
over the entire scheme, comprehend- 
ing an infinite number of intersecting 
dramas? Would she then grasp the 
purpose of all the acts, see that all 
tended to a single end, as clearly as 
she now understood the purpose and 
the tendency of these few? From this 
religious mood she was recalled to 
earthly considerations, by seeing her 
friend Jo in the distance. She re- 
gretted the imminent interruption to 


her head. “You’d 
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her talk with Ellie; and in order fo im- 
part to the child some knowledge of 
her profound gratitude, she said hur- 
riedly: 

“Ellie, dear, I cannot tell you all 
that I owe you—you could hardly 
understand. But don’t love in secret 
any longer, dear. You may tell me 
everything. You know it would really 
have been better and wiser for Cyrano 
to tell Roxanne—don’t you think so 
yourself? Sometimes, loving silently. 
instead of openly, causes great pain 
in the end. I[’ll try to explain that to 
you some other day. But I want you 
to feel sure that you have made me 


THE YOUNG AT HEART. 


happy; perhaps when both of us are 
older, I shall be able to tell you more. 
Now I’m going to say Good-by to 
you; but before I say Good-by, I want 
to invite you to my wedding. I’m 
going to be married soon. Will you 
come and be my little bridesmaid?” 

“Are you going to marry that tall 
man, who walks home with you, 
sometimes—the one that walks like a 
soldier?” 

“Why, how do you know him?” 
laughed Louise. “When did you see 
him?” 

m. 

- Ellie. 


called him Christian,” said 





THE YOUNG AT HEART. 


By Chfford Trembly. 


And tastes once more the joys of youth and life, 


Cy dreams the aging heart again ’tis young, 


Forgetful of the years that, speeding, stung 
Unto the very core,—the pain and strife. 
And when the heart so dreams — for dream it be — 
Life holds the best that this poor world can give; 
Then, only then, the false and base we see 
And learn what it doth mean to truly live. 
Experience hath taught the worth of things 
That in our youth we valued overmuch ; 
And others, counted not as half so good, 
We find are borne to us on angel’s wings. 
Ah, soft indeed is Time’s caressing touch, 
When dreams the heart it hath old age withstood ! 
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THEY WHO GO DOWN 


TO THE SEA. 


By M. T. Maltby. 


ERRIMAN remembered her 
M very well from the old Acad- 

emy days at Annapolis when 
she used often to visit in the yard, 
but he was surprised to see her come 
aboard so unexpectedly here in the 
far-away harbor of Hong Kong. 

The vessel was gay with bunting, 
and the harbor alive with small craft. 
The ship’s launches scurried busily 
back and forth carrying the guests to 
the United States steamship Boston’s 
danee; from the great English battle- 
ship lying farther out, a smart cutter 
pulled by sturdy clean-looking blue- 
jackets came dancing over the waves 
carrying a boat load of officers gor- 
geous in their heavily laced uniforms ; 
while all about swarmed innumerable 
sampans, their occupants gazing with 
stolid curiosity at this merrymaking of 
the “foreign shippy devils.” 

Merriman hurried forward to meet 
her as she came over the side. “Miss 
Harringdon, can it be really you?” 

She gave a little cry of pleasure and 
extended her hand cordially. “Mr. 
Merriman! I had no idea you were 
on the Boston!” 

“No, how should you have, when 
you cruelly refused to let me write to 
you and keep you informed of my all- 
important doings?” he returned, smil- 
ing down at her in the half-quizzical, 
half-grave way which she recog- 
nized with a little shock of surprise 
as being very familiar to her mem- 
ory. 

“Did I refuse to let you write to 
me?” she queried lightly. ‘Mistaken 
individual that I was! Oh, no, I am 
quite sure I never could have been so 
self-sacrificing; it must have been 
some other girl—naturally you get 
them mixed,” and she looked up at 
him in laughing daring. 

“You think so?” he replied ; “I will 


show you some time that | have kept 
one girl and the things connected 
with her pretty well identified and dis- 
tinct. For instance, I have with me 
a tiny strip of gauze fan which—” 

“Oh, no, not that! Have you 
really?” she interrupted, coloring a 
little in the glow of the red signal flag 
against which she stood. “How silly 
you are! I wouldn’t have thought it 
of you,” she scoffed austerely, and if 
the dimple just at one corner of her 
mouth would laugh out every now and 
then through her scornful speech 
surely that was not her fault. 

Well, he was very good-looking, 
this tall bronzed young ensign, who 
had been one of her many admirers in 
his cadet days at the Academy, so 
perhaps it was not surprising that he 
managed to secure for himself a good 
fair share of Helen Harringdon’s time 
that afternoon. A most unfair share, 
thought several officers of various na- 
tionalities enviously as they watched 
the well-matched pair move past in 
their distinctive American waltz with 
its smooth glide. 

“Wasn” it lucky,” she said in one 
of the pauses, “that you didn’t give 
this dance before? You know we only 
arrived last night, and I should have 
been heartbroken to have missed 
Ai 

“Tt was ‘the psychological moment’ 
evidently,” he assured her, “but you 
would not have missed so much as I 
if it had happened otherwise; just 
think, I might not have known you 
were here till you had gone—if you 
are making such a short stay as you 
tell me.” 

“Yes, we are going on to Yoko- 
hama to-morrow. Mamma has a 
perfect horror of both China and the 
Chinese, and it was only under pro- 
test and as a necessary incident at- 
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tendant on going around the world 
that she stopped here at all.” 

“To-morrow! and I sha’n’t be able 
to get away from the ship till after 
your steamer leaves! Fate seems 
to take great joy in showing me 
what good times I might have, only 
to destroy all hope of them. How 
long shall you be in Yokohama?” 

“A comparatively long time—in 
Japan, that is, for papa wants to 
thoroughly explore the country,” 
she replied. 

“And your mother?” 

“Oh, mamma considers the Japa- 
nese quite civilized; she has always 
heard they are so clean. She is 
looking forward to that part of our 
trip.” 

“I sincerely hope she will find it 
all and more than she expects,” re- 
turned the young sailor, “so that 
vou will stay till we get to Yoko- 
hama, for there is a chance of our 
being there for several weeks. 

“I know I haven’t the slightest 
right to ask it, Miss Harringdon,” 
he went on slowly, “and you must 
think it very presumptuous of me, 
and all that, but you haven’t any 
idea how lonely a fellow gets out 
here, and how one longs for a 
familiar face; and what this after- 
noon with you has been to me I 
couldn’t tell you, and am not so 
foolish as to tell you—now. But I 
think you know very well what a 
pleasure it was to me at Annapolis 
to be with you; and many and many 
a time since, out here, on watch, I 
have thought of you and those 
times, and wished I might have an- 
other opportunity—of seeing you. 
And now that you are really here 
and there is a prospect of our being 
together for a few weeks, I wish, 
Miss Harringdon, that you would 
tell me that if I do come to Japan 
you—would be a little glad? After 
all, it is only a chance that we do 
meet again, and it would give me 
something to go on,” he pleaded. 

The white sleeve with its half- 
inch band of braid, which had been 
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resting on the flag-covered rail be- 
side her, moved slightly and just 
touched her ungloved hands lying 
lightly clasped before her as she 
looked out over the blue waters of 
the bay. 

“Please?” he murmured softly. 

Whether Merriman got his assur- 
ance or not, Helen Harringdon was 
undoubtedly very glad to see him 
when he called at their hotel in 
Yokohama not long after. 

“Yes, we enjoy Japan enormous- 
ly,” she told him, “and papa is most 
enthusiastic. He started two days 
ago for a three weeks’ trip in the 
interior, while mamma and I are to 
make our headquarters here in the 
mean time and try to rest up from 
our recent vigorous globe-trotting. 
You’ve come at just the right time, 
you see,” she broke off, with a swift 
smile at him. 

“The ‘psychological moment’ 
once more,” he replied, with an 
answering look. “I shall begin to 
take it for a good omen.” 

“Oh, don’t take anything for an 
omen,” she returned hurriedly, “I’ve 
cast off all my superstitions, even 
my most specially cherished secret 
ones, since we've been in these 
weird countries and seen to what 
lengths they can go. And @ propos 
of superstitions there is an old tem- 
ple not far from here which they 
say is wildly interesting and in- 
structive, which we were going to 
see to-morrow if we could get up 
courage to go by ourselves, but now 
you shall ‘personally conduct’ us. 
Will you? Can you? Or are you go- 
ing to say ‘awfully sorry, but I’m on 
duty to-morrow’ ?” 

“Not this time,” he answered 
heartily, “for which stroke of luck 
I am sincerely thankful. I shall be 
delighted to do escort duty. What 
time shall we go?” 

But in the morning Mrs. Harring- 
don declared herself absolutely unfit 
for such an excursion, and indeed 
the English doctor who was called 
in pronounced the poor lady to be 
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suffering from a surfeit of sight- 
seeing and prescribed absolute rest 
and quiet for a few weeks under the 
care of a sweet-faced English nurse 
whom he provided. 

So were the gods kind to Merri- 
man, and for three glorious, golden 
weeks he walked in his paradise. 

Together they explored the ex- 
plorable parts of this curious city, 
and discovered quaint, rich carvings 
and stuffs in its odd little shops; to- 
gether they drank their tea in the 
little play tea-houses, waited on by 
the little play Geisha girls; and all 
the while the blue Japanese sky 
laughed with them in their laughter 
and delight in this strange play 
country. Then Mr. Harringdon re- 
turned, and the same night a cable- 
gram reached him which necessi- 
tated his returning to America by 
the next steamer. 

That meant in two days, but they 
managed to have their long delayed 
temple excursion on the last of those 
days, and while Mr. Harringdon 
was absorbed by his guide, Merri- 
man and Helen wandered out into 
the temple grounds, and the little 
winged god who reigned there that 
afternoon in place of the local deity 
is known to Jap and Englishman, 
American and Sclav, alike. 

“You will not refuse to let me 
write to you this time?” he asked 
her finally, and she did not tell him 
no. 

Merriman stayed on the Asiatic 
station for more than a year longer, 
and then one fine day the Boston 
broke out the “homeward-bound” 
pennant, made of finest silk in 
Shanghai, and amidst cheers and 
salutes from the ships in the harbor 
the vessel’s course was laid towards 
home. 

“Homeward bound at last!” he 
wrote, “oh, my dear, can it be true? 
I have dreamed it so often in the 
many months since you left me at 
Yokohama. But this is real, and 
when I have got you this time I will 
never again let you go, for I have 


got my promotion and with what 
little I have beside I dare ask you to 
marry me now. Oh, my love, surely 
you will not keep me waiting any 
longer? ... Fhe captain plans a 
rather quick voyage, so there will 
not be time for many letters, but 
write me at 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London, and tell me—what I want 
to hear.” 

She wrote him at London, this: 
My dear Stanley,—I rejoice with you 
in your return to America; but, as 
to what you mention, I am so sorry, 
but I had no idea you had taken it so 
seriously as all that! I know I told 
you you might hope—perhaps I did 
say it rather more unconditionally 
than I ought, but then if you re- 
member how beautiful it all was 
that day, and how romantic, you 
will admit, I am sure, that it was 
rather difficult not to lose one’s 
head. Besides, you have never 
written me like this before and I 
supposed you just liked me _ be- 
cause there was no one else there 
—any other ‘familiar face’ would 
have been just the same. I am 
really very sorry if you understood 
anything else—I have tried to 
make my letters just friendly ever 
since—but I am sure when you get 
back to America and see all the nice 
girls here, you will be glad of it. To 
be frank, I so little supposed you 
meant it seriously, that I am en- 
gaged, and we are to be married 
Christmas night.” 


Far out on the bleak iron-gray 
Atlantic a United States war-vessel 
plunges heavily through the smoth- 
er of waves and storm; her port- 
holes glow with light—all the offi- 
cers are dining with the captain to- 
night. The table is resplendent with 
the ship’s silver and its gleaming 
glass and china; in the centre is an 
artistically arranged decoration of 
holly which the steward—an Eng- 
lishman—had managed to procure 
and produced proudlv at the proper 
time; and, yes, there is even a 
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branch of mistletoe, pendent from 
the ceiling. The gold on the dark 
blue uniforms glitters in the lights, 
and altogether it is a cheery scene in 
the warm pleasant room, though 
sad hearts are there, for the Boston 


is overdue, and her officers had 
hoped to spend this night on 
shore. 


Up on deck the watch huddle 
themselves as much as _ possible 
into sheltered places, with envious 
thoughts of their companions in the 
forecastle. 

On the bridge a solitary figure in 
oilskins gazes with keen, sailor eyes 
through the storm and flying, sting- 
inx snow. The ship plunges her 
bows heavily into the great waves. 
The icy spray dashes high over the 
bridge and freezes on the railing 
and on the officer’s sou’wester. 

And in the cold and dark, alone, 
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responsible for the great ship and 
the precious lives on her, Lieutenant 
Merriman’s gray eyes shine with a 
clear happiness, and soften with a 
deep tenderness, while his heart 
sings to the throb of the engines, 
“In two days, in two days! I shall 
see her in two days!” 

He had missed getting her letter 
to London, to be sure, thanks to the 
orders that reached them at Gibral- 
tar to proceed direct to New York; 
but she would come, she would be 
there to welcome him—his dear 
love! 

The ship’s bells sounded. “So 
late?” he murmured, “they must be 
giving ‘Sweethearts and wives’ in 
the wardroom by now.” Then, 
touching his dripping oilskin in sa- 
lute: “My sweetheart—my wife, 
God bless her!” 

It is Christmas night at sea. 
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Has any writer given as intimate a 
view of the awakening processes of a 
human being as Pierre Loti in his | author’s, Winston Churchill, delicacy 


autobiographic “The Story of a 
Child’? His recollections date from 
the age of two years and continue 
until he is fourteen and a half. 

The separateness of one individual 
from another, even where the great- 
est tenderness and affection exist, is 
indicated on every page. The little 
child, terrified at shadows, over- 
whelmed in love for his family and 
friends, guarded by absurd precau- 
tions, suffers, and suffers acutely by 
virtue of the very unfolding of his 
own individual nature.  Bracts, 
calyx, petals all fall away, and only 
the seed, the self, remains. 

Beautifully translated by Caroline 
F. Smith, it is a book to be studied by 
all who make a pretence of under- 
standing children. At the close the 
author says: “And later I lived 
through many troublous years; years 
replete with struggles and mistakes, 
—I had many a Calvary to climb; I 
had to pay cruelly and in full for hav- 
ing been reared a sensitive, shy little 
creature; by force of will I had to 
recast and harden my physical as well 
as my moral being. One day, when 
I was about twenty-seven years of 
age, a circus director, after having 
seen my muscles that then had the 
elasticity and strength of steel, gave 
utterance to his admiration, to the 
truest words I have ever had ad- 
dressed to me: “What a pity, sir, that 
your education commenced so late!” 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.) * 

* * 

The surfeit of historical novels has 
been so great that other than a cold 
welcome could hardly be predicted 
for the appearance of a fresh book on 
those old lines; nor was the dismay 
lessened when “The Crisis” was found 
to deal with our own Civil War, just 





as bygones were in reality becoming 
such. But, once attacked, the 


| of treatment of sectional feeling is so 


admirable, the credit for sincerity and 
patriotism is so impartial, that sur- 
prised pleasure succeeds weariness 
and apprehension. The book opens 
at the moment, when, as Mr. Church- 


| ill picturesquely says: “The great 


| whole matter in a masterly way. 
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Republic was pressing westward to 
the Pacific,” her way being fairly 
blazed through the virgin forests by 
the burning question of the extension 
of slavery in her territories. Stephen 
Douglas—whose cradle is said, in 
his native state, to have been burned 
by his townsmen—and Abraham Lin- 
coln were chosen to stand up in a 
great debate on the subject at Free- 
port, Ill. Mr. Churchill handles the 
He 
shows how Lincoln took the screws 
out of the engine invented to run the 
ship of state, how he showed the false 
construction of its secret parts, and 
in language so limpid that men, 
dulled by toil, heard and understood 
and marvelled. Indeed Mr. Church- 
ill’s whole estimate of Lincoln is so 
righteous and enthusiastic as to com- 
pel the reader to respond with both 
tears and smiles. There is a pretty 
story rippling on the surface of these 
deep waters. When the manuscript 
was first put into the publisher’s 
hands it was entitled “The Third 
Generation.” Instead of the pretty 
figure of Dorothy Manners flitting in 
and out of “Richard Carvel,” it is her 
granddaughter Virginia who plays 
the heroine’s part in “The Crisis.” If 
history yields a little now and then 
under the pressure of romance, it is 
taken all in all a picture of our most 
important epoch the like of which we 
have not before looked upon. The 
illustrations by Howard Chandler 
Christy are very spirited. (The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. $1.50.) 








BOOK NOTES. 


Few short stories bear collection 
from the magazines and republication 
so well as do Mrs. Wharton’s. There 
is a grace of style and a discriminat- 
ing suggestiveness of phrase that will 
again delight the now more leisurely 
reader. Each of the “Crucial In- 
stances” is like a flashlight in the lu- 
minous completeness with which it 
shows a life’s crisis. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
x * 


“White Christopher,” by Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, is a remarkable 
little book, which once read will not 
soon be forgotten. A child—an al- 
bino—was born in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, he was “a 
poor, half-witted boy, that might as 
well be dead as living as far as being 
a comfort or help to anybody, or 
having any pleasure in life himself.” 
But his mother, who dearly loved the 
child, labored eagerly and patiently to 
get a sign of his soul. Over and over 
and over she would tell him the gos- 
pel story, and with shining eyes and 
shaking voice she would try to wake 
up the dull spirit, “but the boy sat 
there, not appearing to hear one word 
or take a mite of notice, his eyes just 
as dead and dull as ever, his face as 
cross and stupid looking.” He never 
took the least notice of the Bible pic- 
tures, nor even seemed to know they 
were there. But, when the child was 
twelve years old, he saw a cross of 
snow outlined on Mt. Lafayette, he 
noted it, and manifested an interest 
in it. From that time on he had “a 
new, live look in his face, he was all 
changed and different.” His one ges- 
ture was to hold out his arms like a 
crucifix whenever he could help any 
one; wherever there was a dispute or 
quarrel there would come this pathet- 
ic white figure, making his sign of the 
cross with such a compassionate face 
that angry passions were stilled, and 
peace was restored. 

The simplicity, the pathos, the 
charm of “White Christopher” can- 
not be told in extracts. It must be 
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read to be enjoyed. 
Co. N. Y. 


(James Pott & 
50 cents.) 


* 
*x x 


A stirring story of Revolutionary 
times by a new author, Francis W. 
van Praag, of whom we shall expect 
to hear more in the future, is “Clay- 
ton Halowell.” The scene is laid in 
Morristown, New Jersey, and the 
country round about during the Brit- 
ish occupation of New York in 1777. 
After the battle of Princeton, Wash- 
ington’s proclamation, requiring the 
inhabitants who had taken British 
protection to abandon their alle- 
giance to the king or go within the 
British lines, had the effect of clearing 
the country of hundreds of Tories, 
many of whom entered the British 
service, while the Continental army 
was increased in a few months 
from 8,000 to 14,000. Armed parties 
were continually patrolling the coun- 
try and frequent encounters on a 
small scale kept both sides busy. 
The army was full of spies, and even 
social life was honeycombed with 
political intrigues. There were dis- 
affected army officers, greedy con- 
tractors and unscrupulous officials, 
ready to betray for money or place 
the trusts confided to them. Some 
of the most dangerous spies were 
women, who made it their plan to 
fascinate the officers whom they imet 
at the parties and entertainments at 
Morristown during the encampment, 
and worm from them all possible in- 
formation regarding army plans and 
movements. 

Clayton Halowell is a Continental 
officer who has been caught in the toils 
of such a spy, a Madame de Laurent, 
but has enough strength of mind to 
tear himself away when he discovers 
the truth. The plot turns on the in- 
trigues of Madame de Laurent with 
various officers to obtain the plan of 
Washington’s coming campaign. The 
incidents are dramatic, and the story 
is constructed with skill. There are 
a number of poor illustrations. (R. 
F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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When the Duke of Alva was be- 
sieging the Dutch town of Breuthe, 
an English soldier of fortune deserted 
him to fight for William of Nassau, 
and his adventures in war and love 
make a brisk story of his own tel inz 
in “My Lady of Orange,” by H. E. 
Bailey. Thanks to his courage and 
good sense, although by rather a 
treacherous expedient, he compel.ed 
the invader to raise the siege of that 
town, and eventually saved the coun- 
try from the necessity of breaking the 
dikes to drive Alva away from Alik- 
marr, before which he had next sat 
down. There is a deal of dramatic 
action that might well tempt Mr. 
Sothern or Mr. Hackett to imperson- 
ate the stalwart John Newstead. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
$1.25.) 


tk 
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* Ox 


The evolution of one of the *Mas- 
ters of Men” from the unfortunate 
red-haired schoolboy, Dick Halpin, 
suspected of theft and thrashed by 
five of his schoolmates for “giving 
them away,” unintentionally, makes 
an excellent story as told by Morgan 
Robertson. The picture of an Ameri- 
can seaman’s life to-day and the ex- 
citing adventures which Halpin and 
his lieutenant undergo when “Shang- 
haied,” are followed by the former’s 
experiences in the Santiago blockade, 
and his bringing out, under fire, of the 
body of his superior officer, who 
chances to be the man who has 
wronged him when a boy. The tan- 
gled skein of several love affairs is 
happily. unravelled. This is this 
author’s first novel and we trust not 
his last. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


One is reminded of Mallock in the 
problem which is presented by Ellis 
Meredith in his “Master-Knot of 
Human Fate.” It is fortunate that 
when the cataclysm destroys all the 
world, except some peaks in the 


| such competent people as his man 
| and woman were left, like Adam and 
| Eve, to found a new race, and this 
| story of the year which it took them 
to find how much they loved one 
another is full of interesting ‘Swiss 
amily Robinson” adventures that 
| will amuse many over whose heads 
the riddle propounded will sail unno- 
ticed. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
| $1.25.) , 
* 
+ 2 

In “The Successors of Mary the 
First” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
has stated but one side of a proposi- 
tion in the domestic problem. She 
suggests no remedy, perceives no 
alleviation for the altogether disinal 
situation. Indeed the case is serious- 
ly complicated by the fact that the 
thirteen fat years of peace and plenty 
in a household should produce such 
a vulgar little wretch as Hazel Hol- 
lis. It seems as if “Sweet Home” 
would be a good place to start a re- 
form, and that Mrs. Ward’s quick 
brain and lively imagination—for has 
she not entered “The Gates Ajar?”— 
could indicate the lines upon which 
practical advancement might be 
made. One of the most exacting pro- 
fessions, that of housework, is en- 
tered upon without a day’s appren- 
ticeship, without the most elementary 





instruction. The raw applicant for 
place, who does not know a. sweet- 
bread from a cookie, is offered equal 
wages with one who claims “to know 
it all.” No contract is made, no ver- 
bal promise as to duties exacted, 
though privileges to be granted are 
clearly defined. The tenure of office 


| is of the slightest, subject to the whim 
| of the moment, to incompetency, to 
| indifference, to injustice, to tempera- 
| ment, nationality and religion. How 
| vain to expect much of a showing of 


peace and comfort under such condi- 
tions! Nature has fitted surviving 


| man to strike out from the shoulder 


when an emergency requires instant 
action; and men have armed them- 


| selves with the authority of the law 
neighborhood of Colorado Springs, | to which appeal can be made without 
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ridicule or shame. But let a differ- 
ence arise between mistress and hand- 
maiden, a resort to the courts would 
lead to the boycotting of the former 
by the clan to which the latter be- 
longs. If a switchman, by shirking 
his duty, wrecks property and life, he 
is “laid off”; but cooks may perhaps 
slowly but certainly surely destroy 
digestion, temper, household affec- 
tion, the family funds, and no redress 
is to be had. Would it be high 
treason to suggest that the provision 
for vacations and homes for working 
girls is a factor in the case? Recom- 
mendations are claimed, full wages 
are claimed, and a servant departs to 
another place “just as good,” irre- 
sponsible for injuries committed, for 
property destroyed, for waste and 
devastation generally. 

The merit of Mrs. Ward’s book 
lies in her graphic picture of the 
woman whose health nor aptitude 
was equal to the demands of ineff- 
cient and ignorant servants. She 
wisely leaves the melancholy house- 
hold with a capable woman secured 
at last. The concession of “a fire in 
her bedroom” has been made, but 





even that, from the nature of Ameri- | 


can architecture, both in city and in | 


country, cannot always be followed. 

The story, as Mrs. Ward has told it, 
is, in a way, a composite picture, 
made up of the experiences of many, 
if not most small, well-to-do families. 
Life is frittered away in spasmodic 
efforts and poor Mrs. Hollis is no 
overdrawn case. Really, it is too se- 
rious for satire, too common to ig- 
nore. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 


* 


Either the temperament or the en- 
vironment of Imogen Clark must be 
melancholy, or she could not have 
named her story “God’s Puppets” and 
brought distress and death as the re- 
ward of good actions upon the best 
of men and the sweetest of women, 
while the light and frivolous inherited 
love and happiness. Aside from this 
pessimism, both implied and ex- 
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pressed, it is a charming story. The 
running and winning of the horse 
race by Peggy Crewe is an incident 
that would be sufficient to float a far 
less lively book. But one must enter 
a protest against the brutal curiosity 
and deliberate unkindness among the 
Dominie’s congregation and neigh- 
bors. The scene is laid in Old New 
York and has a flavor of the historical 
without too much emphasis. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
* Ok 

The hero of “The Making of Chris- 
topher Ferringham” is a happy, care- 
less ne’er-do-weel, of a species con- 
sidered so essentially of the masculine 
type as to be impossible of conception 
by the feminine mind. Therefore, 
often and often the reader must refer 
to the title-page to assure himself of 
the sex of the author, Beulah Marie 
Dix. 

The poor fellow Christopher gets 
into all sorts of scrapes, his unpaid 
scores ornament numberless doors of 
butteries, where he carouses with 
lewd fellows, a weapon is always .at 
hand when he would slash his en- 
emy’s face or break a_ traducer’s 
bones. He gets into the village 
stocks, spends time in prison, rescues 
unprotected females and, in short, has 
an uncommonly lively time of it, but 
at bottom he is kind, chivalrous, 
punctiliously gallant, and of course 
handsome and attractive. While these 
irreconcilable characteristics do not 
impose upon the reader of fiction, yet 
Christopher’s merry face, his chiv- 
alry, his modesty make him so agree- 
able a companion that no one would 
be so churlish as to grudge him his 
opportune fortune when the coppery- 
haired maid, Nan Calderwood, con- 
sents to become his wife. (The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
*x * 


The plot of “Truth Dexter” is not 
a new one, but Sidney McCall has 
worked it up in so vivacious a manner 
that it is as good as, if not better, than 
new. A brilliant and unscrupulous 
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“old flame” of the hero, Craighead, is | 


introduced to make turbulent the 
course of true love when he marries a 
young, unsophisticated Southern girl 
whom he brings to Boston. While he 
understands perfectly the vain, in- 
triguing nature of the woman who 
will try to wreck his domestic peace, 
his own vanity is not proof against 
her wiles; he feels himself at his best, 
intellectually, in her society. She 
stimulates his ambition and shows 
him constantly how thoroughly she is 
en rapport with him. Of course, 
nothing is so flattering as that, and 
the moth does not seek the flame 
more blindly than men are drawn into 
a dangerous vortex by such arts. As 
usual the poor little wife is engulfed, 
but later triumphantly rides the wave 
as the pure sparkle thereon. The 
charm of the book lies largely in 
the dialogue. It is meant as a satire 


A tutor in a French family is ac- 
cused of the murder of his employer's 
daughter. The young man maintains 
a resolute silence, both before and at 
his trial, but during his imprisonment 
he has written a full account of him- 
self to “M. Adrien Sixte, whom the 
English call the French Spencer.” 
Under the seal of secrecy, the prisoner 
lays bare his soul, which showed, of 
course, the workings of his mind ac- 
cording to his interpretation of M. 
Sixte’s writings. He had resolved to 
make the beautiful Mlle. de Jussat 
fall in love with him. He succeeded 


| in this, but found also that he adored 


upon certain phases of Boston social | 


life. 


Craighead’s monologue descrip- | 


tive of the Boston woman is far- | 


fetched and lugged in @ propos of 
nothing sufficiently 


provocative. | 


Truth Dexter herself is a dear child | 
of nature, unspoiled and yet with an | 
| avenged her wrongs. (Charles Scrib- 


innate pride that resents the coarse 


treatment of her rival and the double | 


dealing of her husband. All these | 
things, as incongruous as the lion and | 
the lamb, are finally made to lie down | 


in peace for a long and happy life. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 
*K * 


In the story “Philip and Philippa,” 
by John O. Austin, we have a gene- 
alogical romance of to-day. Both 
hero and heroine, though living on 
opposite sides of the globe—one in 
America, the other in Australia— 
descend from the same remote ances- 
tor. Carrying out the wishes of his 
deceased father, Philip seeks his 
cousin and after many tribulations the 
branches of the family are reunited in 
their marriage. The story is long 
drawn out and lacks originality and 
interest. (J. O. Austin, Providence, 
R. I. $2.00.) 
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her. How he plays upon her feelings 
—and upon his own as well—is told 
by Paul Bourget in a very remark- 
able psychological study entitled “The 
Disciple.” Poor M. Sixte, with his 
head in the clouds, is altogether over- 
whelmed that his words should have 
such direful results in influencing ac- 
tion. He does what he can and the 
young fellow is acquitted of an actual 
murder, but the suicide of the dis- 
illusioned girl was none the less the 
outcome of his cold-blooded theories, 
and as such Mlle. de Jussat’s brother 


ner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


© 
* * 


There is truth enough in Will 
Payne’s “The Story of Eva” to make 
its iteration and reiteration worth 
telling. A strong, handsome young 
woman, who had left her husband, 
found employment in business estab- 
lishments in Chicago. She felt cour- 
ageous and able to bear her own bur- 
aens, but succumbed to continuous 
entreaty to join forces with a weak, 
undecided, futile Philip Marvin. As 
Eva’s husband was living they could 
not be legally married, but accepted 
the sophism—proven over and over 
again—that to give and receive all in 
love, voluntarily and spontaneously, 
was the height of human bliss. Once 
established as his mistress, Eva’s 
complications of woes and misunder- 
standings developed apace; but Mr. 
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Payne has, literally through fire, | 
purged character and restored all, as | 
far as restitution for wrongdoing is | 
concerned, to a proper and lawful | 


basis. The estrangement that grew 
naturally from these false relations 


is psychically conceived and well | 


depicted. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 
It will be a cheering sign if “The 


Octopus” should appear high up on 
the list of books of the month. 


Frank Norris, the author, contem- | 


plates a trilogy of which this is the 
initial volume, and in which he has 
treated the business and agricultural 
conditions obtaining in California in 
the early fifties with unusual power 
and skill. Helpless and hopeless the 
pioneer sank, only to be crushed be- 
fore the pitiless juggernaut of monop- 
oly, the great G. & S. P. R. R. So 
large a part of labor profits were 
swallowed by this monster, that 
energy and hope were paralyzed, hate 
was roused, bitter enmity engendered 
and the situation long remained a 
very terrible one. 

As Grant Allen wrote an epic of 
hemp, so Frank Norris eulogizes 
wheat. In his love and faith in the 
soil, and in his close observations of 
Nature’s workings, he reminds of 
Zola in “La Fertilité.’” He has created 
situations that are startling in intensi- 
ty and full of absorbing interest. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) * 

a 


Delightful as Maude Wilder Good- 
win always is, her new book, “Sir 
Christopher,” is unusually entertain- 
ing. She has brought forward again 
some of the characters who first ap- 
peared in “The Head of a Hundred” 
and the scene is in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia during the Colonial days when 
Catholics and Puritans were bitter 
foes. Mrs. Goodwin excels perhaps 
in drawing female characters,—Elinor 
Calvert the youthful widow, and 
charming, wilful Peggy are excellent 





little rogue and her hero a most manly 
type. Mrs. Goodwin’s style is some- 
times aphoristic: “It is not those who 
oppose but those who fail to compre- 
hend who exasperate.” “If a woman 
has anything to forgive the granting 
of pardon is a necessity—if she has 
nothing to forgive it is a luxury.” 


| “Luck is the pebble on which the 
| traveller trips and slides into quick- 


sands or sands of gold. Fate is the 
cliff against which he leans, or dashes 
himself to death. Yet the pebble was 
once part of the cliff.” “It is not an 
easy matter to meet a compliment for 
one’s relative; the disclaimers where- 
with a man may receive such for him- 
self not quite fitting the situation, yet 
consanguinity seeming to demand a 
corresponding degree of modesty.” 
“No one can determine to believe 
evil of another without planting in his 
own soul the seeds of deterioration.” 
“T know it as I know that water runs 
down hill, that fire burns. Shall I 
swear by these and doubt the laws 
that rule a soul?” All the pages of 
“Sir Christopher” are sown thick with 
such gems, and are so apt that they 
even illuminate, as well as decorate 
the tale. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 2 

ae 


Readers of Lippincott’s Magazine 


| cannot fail to remember Alice 


3rown’s charming story called “April 
Showers.” This is now put into book 
form and rather infelicitously entitled 
“King’s End,” but under any name it 
is delightful. It is a focussing of 
many side-lights upon a village where 
oddities are indigenous and the pas- 
sions of mankind are represented if, 
on a miniature scale, still with all 
their natural, compelling force. Miss 
Brown’s book is refreshingly free 
from the corrupted language styled 
dialect, and while some of her charac- 
ters are uneducated they are not 
boorishly ignorant. There is a deal 
of human nature and shrewd observa- 
tion touched off epigrammatically, and 
the story is well worth becoming 
“a book of the month.” (Houghton, 


creations, but so is Cecil a fascinating | Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
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A beautifully illustrated “New- 
foundland” contains much prized in- 
formation on the triangular island, 
which occupies an imperial position 
across the entrance of the, St. Law- 
rence River. From it we learn that 
its southwestern extremity is only 
about seventy miles distant from 
Cape Breton, N. S., and that it 
thrusts its cape spears out towards 
Ireland to within 1,640 miles. Its 
area is 42,000 square miles, and its 
population in 1898, 211,000 as against 
2,640 two hundred years earlier. 
Newfoundland was England’s first 
colony, and the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of North America ; 
hence its history blends with our own 
and assumes fresh interest for us. 
For the edifying presentment of sta- 
tistics concerning agriculture, mining, 
fisheries, nothing more complete can 
be desired than Mr. Harvey makes. 
3ut aside from these more serious 
matters, a general interest is just now 
much excited over the scenic beauties 
of this island, lying, by the comple- 
tion of the Trans-Insular Railway, at 
our very doors. It can be reached by 
rail save for a six-hours’ sail in a 
fine steamship, across Cabot Bay, 
from North Sydney, C. B., to Port- 
aux-Basques, ninety-three miles away. 
The scenery is splendid, reminding of 
Norway in the deep fjords that cut 
into the western coast. The Humber 
River has points not to be surpassed 
by the Hudson or even the Rhine as 
far as natural beauty goes. As this 
railway precedes settlement, so at this 
moment nature, pure and simple, for 
miles and miles rewards the travel- 
ler. There is abundance of fish and 
game. The caribou or reindeer are 
larger than those of Norway and 
carry finer horns. The antlers of 
stags, which weigh five and six hun- 
dred pounds, are often palmated and 
sweep backward magnificently, while 
they may also meet over the nose. 

There is always trouble between 
England and France arising out of 
different interpretations of treaties 
giving the latter a pied-d-terre for 
curing their fish, but gradually and 





surely the French privileges will 
probably be withdrawn. (The South 
Publishing Company, N. Y.) 
* 
* * 

A young man of the world sets out 
unconsciously enough to find his 
affinity. He allows himself to coquet 
with vulgar women, is enamoured of 
several, but with one in particular, a 
dreamy and dream-like girl he thinks 
himself deeply in love. These various 
experiences seem to leave no mark of 
deterioration upon his character, and 
he brings up at last in love—truly so, 
this time—with a genuine, practical, 
loving woman, with no nonsense 
about her, but on the contrary with 
plenty of sentiment and right-mind- 
edness. These young people were 
“cut out for each other,” and had long 
indulged in pleasant comradeship 
before they thought of deeper feeling. 
This story is called, for a very slight 
episode therein, “The Love Letters 
of the King,” and is written by 
Richard le Gallienne. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


There is perhaps no building in the 
country so continuously identified 
with events of national importance as 
Faneuil Hall. The life of its giver, 
too, is full of romantic interest and so 
involved with matters of great public 
consequence as to be, to no small ex- 
tent, a history of Boston for many 
years. Abranrt English Brown has 
gathered material never before col- 
lected about it and him and presents 
it in entertaining fashion in “Faneuil 
Hall and Market.” The book adds a 
great deal of information to the 
knowledge of social and political his- 
tory in Boston from early Colonial 
times. The illustrations are numerous 
and the volume beautifully printed. 
It will be of especial interest to our 
readers, before whom its author has 
already several times appeared, and 
treats the subject in a more extended 
way than would be possible in these 
pages. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.50.) 
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One cannot fail to admire the good 


natured persistency of Master Rich- | 


ard Clevering in his pursuit of “Jos- 


celyn Cheshire,” whom Sarah Beau- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


mont Kennedy makes a very attrac- | 


tive Tory in Carolina during the Rev- 
olution. He lost his heart to her be- 
fore giving up an arm to the cause of 


liberty. The pictures of life in the | 
prison hulks and the hero’s escape, | 


and the final timely aid given him by 
his lady love are intensely dramatic. 
It is a dashing story from start to fin- 
ish. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
* 
x * 

In this day of gigantic trusts “The 
Autocrats,” by Charles K. Lush, 
whose “Federal Judge” we liked, 
strikes a warning note. The leading 
promoter and schemer plans to rob a 
Western city by obtaining from its 
government a fifty year charter for 
his car system, at a permanent rate of 
fare. He succeeds, but at cost of 
honor, his son’s and other honest 
men’s regard and—finally—of life. 


of the most ingenious of them is 
“Philoland” by Gilbert Lane Harney. 
The hero, brought up separated from 
the thinking, active world, finds him- 
self, with an old acquaintance, who is 
very sophisticated, in Philoland. This 
belongs toa nation founded just after 
Christ by men who had been person- 
ally acquainted with him; and they 
enjoy a highly developed civilization, 


| although knowing nothing of the 


philosophies which have later domi- 
nated our own. The whole is a study 
of a people unhindered by the social 
restrictions which we know. (F. Ten- 


| nyson Neely Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


There is much interesting character | 


study, notably among the workers on 
the editorial end of a daily newspaper 
of great local influence, and a love 


story running through the book does | 


not fatally mar it. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., in. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
x * 


The second part of “Furniture of | 


Our Forefathers,” by Esther Single- 
ton, with critical notes on many of the 
plates by Russell Sturgis, presents in 
beautiful form many handsome pieces 
in Philadelphia and further South. 
Among other most interesting plates 
is Washington’s bedroom at Mount 
Vernon showing all the original furni- 
ture; while in another one sees Chief 
Justice Marshall’s equipment for a 
night’s repose. The luxurious prom- 
ise of the first part is maintained. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. N. Y. 
$2.00.) 


* 
* * 
Of the making of sociological 


stories, since the days of “Looking 
Backward,” there is still no end. One 


* 
*x* * 


“A Narrative of the Mutiny on 
Board the Ship Globe of Nantucket in 
the Pacific Ocean, January, 1824, and 
the Journal of a Residence of Two 
Years on the Mulgrove Islands,” is 
by William Lay and Cyrus M. Hus- 
sey, the only survivors from the mas- 
sacre of the ship’s company by the 
natives. It was first published in 
New London, Conn., in 1828, and is 
now reprinted by the Abbey Press of 
New York ($0.75). It is a thrilling 
story associated with the earlier days 
of whale fishery, and well illustrates 
the dangers to which the men en- 
gaged in it were exposed. 


* 
* * 


The little volume of poems by 
Alexander Blair Thaw _- strikes 
throughout a deeper note than most 
of the books of verse that come to us 
in this time. The readers of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE are not unfa- 


| miliar with Mr. Thaw’s work. Three 


of the poems included in the present 


| volume, “For You and Me,” “Love’s 


Blind Eyes” and “The Sun of Love,” 
first appeared in our pages. To those 
who remember them it would be suf- 
ficient commendation to say that 
there are a score of others which are 
quite as good as they. The range is 
broad; some touch problems of per- 
sonal life, others literature and so- 
ciety; but through them all a serious 
nature expresses itself in beautiful 


| form. (John Lane, N. Y. $7.) 
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An unusual book is a description 
by J. P. Mowbray of “A Journey to 
Nature,” which was taken by a Wall 
Street broker at the imperative com- 
mand of his physician. Sent directly 
from the Stock Exchange to “a secret 
nook in a pleasant land,” he summers 
and winters there—one might say 
hibernates—save for his nine-year-old 
motherless boy. And yet, it is not 
quite solitude a deux because of a fine 
specimen of a country maid, who by 
her daily neighborly assistance causes 
the man delicious quietude, and by 
her strength and comeliness an equally 
delicious disquietude. There is great 
poetic charm running through the 
book, and it is difficult not to quote 
therefrom. The chapter on “the 
fringed gentian” is exquisite, the de- 
scription of the episode of cooking 
potatoes in corn husks, while, of 
course, wholly different, is capital. 
Then the remarks on cold: “Cold is 
man’s chief bugaboo, created by his 
sensory nerves. He has declared that 
heat is life and cold is death—a pre- 
posterous conclusion that modern sci- 
ence is doing its best to upset... . 
What nonsense to say that cold is 
death, when cold absolutely interferes 
with all the processes of death; and a 
frozen man puts a stopper on dissolu- 
tion, while heat is a destroyer, a con- 
sumer. . . . Invalids die of heat, not 
of cold. Life is never congealed, it 
is burned out; and when at last the 
fires are extinguished, all the com- 
bustible stuff has been purged away, 
and if there is any ethereal life it be- 
gins in the cold.” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


K 
ok ok 


“The Niagara Book” is admirable 
in its exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject. W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, 
Prof. Shaler and others contribute 
chapters, so, whether considered seri- 
ously or humorously, scientifically or 
historically, it is full and up to date, 
leading directly to the use of the elec- 
tric power now utilized at the Pan- 
American exhibition in Buffalo. Even 
musically it has its expert, who is 





quoted as claiming that “the chords 
of Niagara’s different harmonies are 
four octaves lower than the keyboards 
of our pianos.” As if this were not 
enough, it is also a complete guide- 
book, indicating not only what to see, 
but the most picturesque approach to 
the best views. The illustrations are 
superb and original. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
* 
* x 

To the “Story of the Nations” 
series, which is already so large, 
there has just been added two vol- 
umes, “The Thirteen Colonies,” by 
Helen Ainslie Smith. To the Ameri- 
can reader it will prove one of the 
most interesting works in the series. 
It meets a real need in our history, 
the need of a single popular book pre- 
senting the record of the several colo- 
nies from their first settlement to the 
Declaration of Independence. Not 
only is the political record studied, 
but the life and characteristics of the 
people are treated with sympathy and 
vivacity. The author, whose years of 
study have already borne fruit in sev- 
eral historical works, has done her 
part faithfully and well. The illustra- 
tions, which are of particular impor- 
tance in such volumes, are numerous 
and are admirably chosen. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $3.00.) 

* 
x * 

In 1893 John La Farge gave a 
series of lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum which were published a year 
or two afterwards and have twice been 
reprinted. He styles his six lectures 
“Considerations on Painting.” One 
might infer by a hasty glance at the 
cover that he had produced a some- 
what technical book. We think, how- 
ever, that it might more properly be 
called “An Analysis of Art.” The 
word “painting” suggests a too com- 
mon level for such a work. The lec- 
tures might fitly be classified as philo- 
sophical essays. True art and true 
religion go hand in hand, and it is to 
the student whose nature is suscepti- 
ble to the finer and deeper things of 
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life that the words of Mr. La Farge | 


will particularly appeal. To many the 
word “art” has little meaning. Try 
as best they can, they are unable to 


see beyond the manipulation and | 
technique, and few teachers can in- | 


struct them further. Of these few, 
Mr. La Farge is, without doubt, the 
best. His deep spiritual nature qual- 
ifies him for such a task. He says, 
“Tmitate in your methods the meth- 
ods of religious life, even if they 
oblige you to the lengthiest prepara- 
tions.” He does not attempt to give 
rules for the student by the practice 
of which he may, if diligent, reach the 
goal. “If he is a great personality 
like Millet,” he says, “he will live in a 
struggle with the methods that he 


uses,” and in Millet he sees much of | 


the ideal. Everything that Mr. La 
Farge says in his six lectures is 
thoughtful and earnest and the art 
lover will find much that is helpful 
and inspiring. (Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$1.25.) 


* * 


We have recently noticed the two 
volumes upon the early history of 
South Carolina,by Edward McCrady. 
LL. D., president of the Historical 
Society of South Carolina. That work 


“The History of South Carolina in 
the Revolution,” which shows the 
same industry and painstaking as the 
earlier volumes. South Carolina’s 
part in the Revolution was an active 
and important one. It was Christo- 
pher Gadsden of South Carolina—by 
a strange irony, we feel, when we re- 
member the subsequent history of 
South Carolina with reference to na- 
tional sovereignty—who declared in 
the first Continental Congress that 
“there should be no New England 
man, no New Yorker, no Carolinian 
known on the continent, but all of us 
Americans.” The fight in Charles- 
ton Harbor, in which Moultrie ren- 
dered such brilliant service, came 
very early in the war, and from that 
time on until the end of the war South 
Carolina was the theatre of exciting 











campaigns. The present volume 
comes down to 1780. (The Macmillan 


| Company, N. Y. $5.) 


Xk 
ok * 


The tale of “Quincy Adams Saw- 


| yer” might go on forever, as far as 


episodes are concerned, every man 


| and woman marry his or her choice 
| and have riches heaped upon them 


without effort or merit. The hero 
has a genius for managing other peo- 
ple’s affairs, he runs the whole vil- 
lage, where he has gone for rest, is 
conversant with every detail of gos- 
sip, inventories all stock in trade, 
shares everybody’s confidence, mar- 
ries off and endows all the young peo- 
ple; such incidents, as said before, 
might flow on forever, only limited by 
the size of the book and patience of 
the penman, Charles Felton Pidgin. 
(C. M. Clark, Boston, $1.00.) 


* 

* x 
While Anna Bowman Dodd has 
apparently been entirely occupied 


| with architectural effects, she must 
| have had an observant eye out for her 


| Husband in Paris” 
| throughout a clever, 


. | logue, which appeals to memories of 
is supplemented by another, upon 





fellow-travellers, as ‘‘The American 
is proof. It is 
satirical dia- 


similar experiences, in a way to make 
the heart glad. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.00.) 
°k 
ok * 

The sixth and final volume of the 
Old Glory Series, by Edward Strathe- 
meyer, is “Under MacArthur in Lu- 
zon.’ It is a complete story in itself, 
although it brings on the fortunes of 
the Russell brothers to the last bat- 
tles in the Philippines. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.25.) 





Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby 
feeding. -Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is recommended by the lead- 
ing family physicians. It is always safe 
and reliable. Send toc. for “ Baby’s 
Diary,” 71 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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A WOODLAND ROAD. 


Photograph by Mary G. Huntsman. 
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